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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



" Footsteps that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again." 

The question must often have occurred to 
other clergymen beside myself, engaged in 
parochial work, how to deal with the young 
men, the apprentices, and especially the 
farming-lads of the village. They are a 
most difficult class to reach, to influence, 
and to retain, but yet not for that to be 
utterly neglected. Difficulty is not impos- 
sibility. 

Night-schools have now been tried in 
various places, and with various success; 
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but at least the ground has been broken. 
And yet still, though the work be begun, 
hindrances thicken, disappointments ensue, 
hopeful pupils leave the place, or the pro- 
raise of weeks is swept away by some 
sudden temptation, till the teacher is almost 
inclined to give it up in despair ! 

I was in some such strait as this nearly 
four years ago, when first I received a letter 
from the writer of the present book; and 
since then her Diary has come into my 
hands. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that it 
should have fallen to a lady to undertake 
such a task as this ; but woman's sphere is 
wider than we think, and woman's influence 
is perhaps stronger than we like to allow. 
Ladies sometimes succeed where men have 
failed ; and so why should not a lady ven- 
ture something for the sake of a class that 
needs it much — the plough-boys ? 

I could not but feel, as I read these 
pages, the magic power of sympathy — how 
it acts as a cordial in times of depression 
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and hard work — how one was nerved to 
further exertion, and carried over mountains 
of despair as if they were mole-hills, to find 
that someone else was working in the same 
furrows. Besides, most valuable hints were 
to be gained as to the actual conducting of 
a school, or points that have yet to be 
solved. To learn that any fragment of 
success had been reaped, was some bright 
spot in so discouraging a field ; but yet 
success must not be considered the mea- 
sure of this effort. One recovery out of 
p score of patients is no great proportion ; 
but one soul even, snatched out of a hun- 
dred, and leavened with the spirit of truth 
and uprightness and Christian piety, is 
worth any exertion of brain or limbs, and 
is matter of deepest thankfulness to God. 

It is but fair to add, that it was the 
representation of reasons like these that 
alone has induced the writer to consent to 
the publication of her Diary, the notes of 
which were so far from being intended for 
the purpose, that her own words, when I 
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urged it on her, were, " I cannot quite see 
my way about the little book being printed. 
.... I am sometimes seized with a sort of 
dread and panic at the thought of publish- 
ing, which, however, I battle against as 
foolish and distrustful, being sure that all 
will be ordered right, and that the wishes 
of others should have their influence in 
showing us what to do." 

This is perhaps hardly the place to enter 
upon the general subject of adult education, 
and its growing necessity. I am convinced 
myself, that unless something is done — 
some more earnest and general efforts made 
to keep up what has been learnt in boy- 
hood — what little is gained in our village 
schools will, in a great majority of cases, 
be utterly lost and effaced* — less than ever 
will boys' minds be in any way trained for 
their future life ; but their education will be 

* It is almost amusing, were it not so sad, to mark the 
pride with which a young man will tell you that he once 
could read any book, and write too, "but it's all gone 
now." 
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considered to be over the sooner, as we 
have had warning in the early age at which 
children (boys especially) are now gene- 
rally taken away from school. 

This, then, is the history of a night- 
school, conducted entirely by a lady, in 
her father's parish, a purely agricultural 
village. The remarkable feature in it is 
the combination of the missionary field- 
work with the teaching in school. 

My only motive in helping to send forth 
these simple annals, is a desire to draw the 
attention of wiser heads to the subject, and 
to ventilate the matter, if possible ; and 
also to have an interchange of opinions and 
schemes, for we all may learn something 
from one another. It is no drawback to 
this work that it has been conducted on so 
small a scale — our progress bad better be 
gradual. I have no faith in what are 
called "sweeping measures" for reaching 
the masses : they cannot be reached in the 
mass. 

I suspect that, " in our spiritual hus- 
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bandry, the sickle cannot be dispensed 
with. It is by success with the individual, 
and with the single family, that we are to 
work upwards towards the grand result. 
It is by influencing and saving here one 
and there another, working as the leaven, 
making its way from particle to particle, 
by a slow continuous process, till the whole 
be leavened." 

F. D. L. 
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It may surprise some who read this little 
book, that the teaching given was at first 
so entirely secular, and of such a different 
character afterwards ; and as the reason 
of this might be misunderstood, it may be 
well to explain the cause. 

I was at first much in the dark as to the 
moral and religious state of those I had to 
do with. Some things struck me painfully 
at the very beginning, but it was not all 
at once that my eyes were opened to the 
state of heathen ignorance and deadness of 
most of my poor scholars. 

It had never entered my head to doubt 
that in a Christian land all were brought 
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up in the knowledge of Christian truth. 
Even if, as I soon found, they had never 
learnt to read, I still thought they surely 
heard the Bible every Sunday, and doubt- 
less knew its general teaching as to facts, 
and understood its meaning as to doctrine 
pretty well. Nor did I doubt any more 
that all who called themselves Christians, 
(except it might be the utterly vicious and 
reprobate, whom I knew of only by report,) 
lived in the habit of daily prayer, more or 
less earnest ; though of course I did not 
doubt that among the many temptations to 
which they were exposed, they fell far 
short of living as they prayed. 

The strange indifference to all that is 
good and beautiful, that I could not but 
observe in many of them, I then attributed, 
and still do in part, to the want of educa- 
tion ; that is, of the knowledge of men and 
things beyond their own narrow experience ; 
and I longed, by awakening intelligence, to 
call out the moral perceptions and emotions 
that were dormant in their inert minds. 
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It will be seen, however, from the follow- 
ing pages, that such blessings as any of the 
young and the untaught may have received 
through the means in my hands for their 
good, have not been derived from an even- 
ing school alone, much less are they to be 
measured by the amount of knowledge im- 
parted, which in all cases has been but 
small. 

I may at first have thought of know- 
ledge too much as a good in itself; but I 
now value secular instruction mainly as 
affording means and opportunity for gain- 
ing the hearts of the young, that I may 
be enabled to mould their characters and 
influence their conduct, so far as it may be 
given me to do either, in such sort that 
they shall, by the grace of God, in their 
turn have a good influence on all they may 
hereafter be thrown with. 

Any sort of intercourse with those who 
know and understand little or nothing of 
all that is known to the educated, is chiefly 
to be valued in proportion as it enables us 
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to show them how much we think of and 
care for such, as indeed we shall never fail 
to do while we continue to pray for them 
every one. That, more than anything else, 
binds each one to us, whatever be his faults 
or deficiencies. 

So I do not make myself unhappy that 
I am able to teach them but little, if, by 
the blessing of God, they are awakened to 
the knowledge and love of Him Who is the 
source of all that is holy, pure, and hea- 
venly, good, beautiful, and true. The 
teacher needs no other guide than the Holy 
Spirit, that directs, "Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus." 

If we aim at doing great things in the 
way of education, by means of evening 
schools, we shall not succeed ; nay, we 
shall perhaps find, when too late, that in 
attempting what we could not do, we have 
failed in what we might have done, and 
what would have been well worth every 
sacrifice and effort we could make. More 
than that ; it will be well if conscience does 
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not accuse us of having discouraged by 
unreasonable expectations those we ought 
rather to have encouraged and comforted, 
and of having been irritated by hindrances 
that were more unavoidable than we sup- 
posed, and so having been unjust and ex- 
acting when we ought to have been patient 
and sympathizing. 

The book will give a very inadequate 
notion of the difficulties contended with, 
and the amount of failure to be set against 
the small measure of success. Were we to 
dwell on every disappointment, and recount 
every failure, we could never maintain in 
ourselves the cheerful and hopeful temper 
of mind needed in every undertaking that 
can be called arduous, and our recital also 
would be found more depressing than in 
truth it ought to be. Who does not know 
what it is to feel, when beset by hindrances, 
disappointments, and difficulties, that we 
had infinitely rather battle with all of them 
together than give in ? so assured are we, 
from our own daily experience, that strength 
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will be given sufficient for every trial as it 
arises, and that the trials themselves are 
fraught with blessings ; but strength is only 
given as it is needed, and had we known 
beforehand how much we should need, 
(weak in faith, and cowards that we are,) 
we should have feared that it would not, 
and could not, be ours. 

"As thy day is, so shall thy strength 
be." 
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CHAPTER I. 



JUST ARRIVED AT A NEW HOME, AND MANY 

THINGS STRIKE ME. 

July, 1856. 

This is a very scattered parish, entirely agri- 
cultural. I do not know if in any other part of 
England the population and customs are quite 
similar. Every farm (there are twelve in this 
parish) comprises in its household from six or 
seven to twenty plough lads, according to the 
size of the farm; their ages varying from about 
fourteen to four-and-twenty, but the greater part 
in their teens. These are all changed every year 
at Martinmas (i.e. the last week in November.) 

Their masters, as you may suppose from such 

a system, have very little control over them, the 

clergyman still less, and they are sadly ignorant 

and lawless; a large proportion can neither read 

2 
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nor write. One Sunday, seeing ten or a dozen 
of them together, lounging about a farmyard 
in their working dress, as if unconscious that it 
was Sunday and the church bells were ringing, 
the sight made an impression which has never 
left me ; and since then my thoughts have been 
constantly bent on schemes for elevating and 
improving them. 

I cannot hear that in any parish in the district 
there is an evening school ; only that several 
clergymen have attempted it, and have failed 
entirely. 

Every farmhouse that I go into, I hear the 
same story. The master and mistress (strange 
misnomers I) have no control whatever over their 
servants, except in their actual work : this is 
abundantly evident, but where does the fault lie ? 
Surely with us all ; not only with the employers 
themselves, but with the so-called Christian people 
who live round about, and make no effort, or not 
all that they might do, to remedy this state of 
things : but in the first instance, I think, the 
blame rests most with the farmers and their wives, 
in having that number of young servants in their 
house, and not living amongst them ; quite for- 
getting that in every gentleman's house, where 
there is anything like that number of young 
servants, there are upper servants, male and 
female, whose first duty it is to keep order in 
the household ; whereas, in a farmhouse, the fore- 
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man, who is the only person even supposed to 
have any authority in the kitchen, is very fre- 
quently under twenty, and seldom more than 
twenty-three. 

Seeing is believing. I had heard all my life, 
with the hearing of the ear, that farmhouse life 
was " so demoralizing." I had also heard pretty 
much what were its evils and dangers, but till I 
saw it with my own eyes last Thursday evening, 
at seven o'clock, I never really believed it ; not 
that I doubted it, but I never believed it in any 
true sense, till I saw it. This was how it hap- 
pened : — I went into a farmhouse parlour, and 
stayed for a few minutes talking with its inmates ; 
then down a passage to the farmhouse kitchen, to 
talk to its inmates, consisting of seven young men 
and youths, and three young women, who had all 
just finished supper ; the girls were " washing up," 
the lads were sitting on benches about the kitchen 
or near the fire ; there was no housekeeper, no 
older person with them : that is just what I saw, 
and just what takes place every evening of their 
lives ; except that my coming amongst them on 
this occasion made a little difference, perhaps 
even a great difference, and something of a sensa- 
tion. 

Most of the farmers appear to be very little in 
advance of their servants. Some of them can 
hardly read and write themselves. It is not to be 
supposed that such men can have any notion of 
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the crying need of such cultivation as will elevate 
the labourer morally and spiritually ; any notion, 
in short, of their own responsibilities as heads of 
household* consisting, for the most part, of those 
mo very young and so deplorably untaught. 

What a source of blessing might even the 
present farmhouse system be, if this responsibility 
wiw properly recognized ! 

Seeing all this, one must be worse than heathen 
oneself not to attempt something. There must 
bo more than one hundred farming lads in this 
parish, including the villages of C. and F., and 
the outlying farms ; but only a few are near at 
hand, and these only can be thought about just 
yet. 

A BOLD PLUNGE, 

FOLLOWING ON THE FOREGOING CONCLUSIONS, PROBABLT 
THE WEEK AFTER, BtrT THE RECORD NOT DATED. 

I am just now in the position of one who has 
plunged into deep water, and must sink or swim. 
I have this very evening walked straight into a 
farmhouse kitchen, among the assembled lads, 
and told them I will teach them if they will come, 
and they nearly all say they wilL Five I am 
pretty sure of 5 and I should not much wonder, if 
I have nearly a dozen to start with* 

I Am wholly inexperienced in adult teaching, 
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and have so few notions of how to set about it, 
that I should not have ventured on it yet, or 
perhaps ever, if so many things had not seemed 
to lead to it, and to show and to tell me that now 
was the time. My father has encouraged, and I 
know will help me ; but in the first instance, I 
believe it will devolve mostly on myself. I was 
much pleased by the way my offer was met ; the 
grateful surprise, the shy but earnest thanks, the 
fears that 1 should find them so dull, &c. ; and 
this, when I had half expected only surly or 
insolent replies. 

It almost took from me the power to speak. 
But I have not yet even girded on my armour, 
and can hardly think but that these first promising 
appearances are deceptive ; but how unthankful, 
how distrustful, to fear it ! 

I know not what my mother will say, when she 
finds I have undertaken fresh work just now ; but 
I felt it would be throwing away golden oppor- 
tunities that seemed given to me, if I did not. 

THE LAST WEEK IN AUGUST. 

It had always been settled that my evening class 
was to stop during harvest, which has just begun, 
as they are kept out so late at this busy time ; 
but when I dismissed them on Saturday, three 
made such an earnest petition that they might 
come for a fortnight longer, (as the busiest time 
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of all will only begin then,) that I could not 
refuse, though rather doubting the wisdom of it ; 
and yesterday one of them was so weary and 
exhausted, and yet made such efforts to learn and 
understand, that it was quite touching. It often 
goes to my heart to see their eagerness to learn 
and acquire new ideas, and to think how few- 
opportunities they have ; but you may fancy what 
an influence this gives to even such a moderate 
teacher a3 I am, who they feel does it out of love. 
Would that this influence could be on a much 
larger scale — I mean, include many, many more. 
But I hope and pray, that in the course of time 
it may be possible to accomplish great things for 
the good of their class, in this part of the country, 
from these small beginnings ; and above all, that 
it may indirectly be a means of awakening some 
among the farmers to a sense of their great 
responsibility. 

One thing that at first seemed much against 
me, I now think will be a means of doing more 
than would be possible otherwise. I mean the 
custom, so general in this part of the country, of 
the farming lads changing their places every year, 
so that there will be yearly a change and suc- 
cession of them. This might be disheartening, if 
one did not feel that it was a better thing to put 
them in the way of learning for themselves, than 
to teach them a great deal oneself; besides, the 
knowing, that their chance of being taught is only 
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for a short time, acts as a great spur ; and this 
yearly change will, of course, give a great many 
more the chance of learning something, and will, 
I trust, extend and scatter the influence of it in 
various ways — for I shall hope not quite to lose 
all connection with the most intelligent and 
promising, when they leave the parish. 

The book I have been reading a little of every 
day, with three or four of the most advanced, is 
" Rasselas." I doubt whether I could well have 
chosen a better. 

It strikes me every day, how little likely it is 
that they should derive much good from such 
reading as they have time for, without a little 
more previous knowledge of the language in which 
books are written. I believe many people would 
hardly credit how few words they are acquainted 
with ; and " Rasselas " contains such an unusually 
large proportion of those in common use derived 
from the Latin, that it is, if only for that reason, 
a very good lesson-book. A page or so generally 
contains as many new words as there is any hope 
of their learning the meaning of in one day. 
Fancy their not being able to attach an idea to 
any of the following — bestow, impart, conceal, 
pursue, repose ; so you may imagine their utter 
darkness as to eminence, magnificence, accumulations, 
vicissitudes, &c. They did not even know the word 
" captivity," so often occurring in the Bible. 

When unfolding the meaning of a word, and 
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the different ways in which it is used, and 
watching their eager faces the while, I often feel 
how right Mr. Trench is in saying that " a young 
man s first discovery of the fact, that words are 
living powers, is like the acquiring of a new sense, 
the introduction into a new world." And this is 
just the thing first of all wanting for them ; the 
awakening of intellectual interest; the showing 
that in a few books well chosen, there may be 
found sources of better and higher enjoyment 
than in the ale-house ; that the world contains, 
even for them, something else besides hard work, 
varied only by sensual pleasure or utter vacancy. 
And with rather a discursive book like " Rasselas" 
to go upon, you may give your teaching almost 
any tone or turn you like ; as, for instance, when 
the word impulse suggested the difference between 
acting on impulse, on reason, and on principle ; or 
where the prince, sceptical at first of the mechanist's 
power to make wings with which to fly, catches 
the contagion of his confidence ; showing that there 
is a moral infection (they knew that word) of hope 
or fear, gladness or sadness, good or evil. 

That chapter was a capital one, as it gave 
occasion for a good laugh. I had been thinking 
before, our lessons were getting rather too grave 
and solemn. 

" Thomas," said I, " was the mechanist a wise 
man. or a foolish one ?" 

He hesitated, and then said, " Wise." 
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" What ! a wise man to think he could fly V 
" But Fm sure, Ma'am, he was a very clever 
man, to make such clever things." 

" Ah ! clever, yes," said I ; and then showed 
them the difference between cleverness and wis- 
dom ; and seeing that several of the others looked 
up from their copy-books and spelling-books to 
listen, it seemed a good opportunity for relieving 
the monotony by a good story, which came in 
most apropos — of Sir , a clever man, some- 
thing like this mechanist, so clever, that he made 
a sham hand for a friend who had lost one, which 
would hold a knife or fork, and was such a clever 
one, that many others have been copied from it 
since in London ; but like our mechanist, he too 
thought he could fly, and made a pair of wings, 
and took them and his coachman to the top of a 
high wall ; and the coachman, thinking his master 
was such a clever man, he must surely be a wise 
one, put on the wings and tried to fly, but 
tumbled down and was hurt ; and told his master 
he would not live with him any longer, for he was 
hired to drive, and not to fly. You should have 
heard the merry laugh through the room, and 
have seen in their faces how they enjoyed the 
notion, and the bright comic looks they exchanged 
afterwards, when anything brought back the story 
to their minds. You would not have thought 
them dull and heavy, as farming lads are said to 
be, and indeed do too often look so. 
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The copies written by the most advanced, are 
also geography lessons, as, " Scotland joins Eng- 
land to the north ;" " Ireland, our island to the 
west of us ;" and so on, through Europe and the 
world. I of course always show it them first on 
the map. I draw the maps for them, a mere 
outline of the continents ; that first ; then of the 
countries of Europe, that they may have a clear 
idea of their general form and position, filling in a 
little more each day, but without the names, as I 
tell them those, and it makes it easier to test their 
memory with the map before them. 

After harvest, I hope to tell them something of 
the history of England, and to have historical 
copies instead of geographical. 

I have serious doubts of the desirableness of 
teaching much arithmetic to those who have as 
yet so very little knowledge, and so few general 
ideas. I know it would sharpen their wits, but 
that is not the first thing to be thought of; they 
have hearts that must be touched; consciences 
that need awakening; minds to enlarge and elevate. 
I had rather teach something of geography, history, 
poetry, and (if I could) of music, first. I know 
that arithmetic would help them more " to get on 
in the world;" but neither do I think that the 
thing most to be desired. 

We ought all to contend against the notion 
that seems creeping in more and more — that the 
great end of education is to enable us to improve 
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our circumstances in life, and not rather to give 
us sources of higher enjoyment, which will make 
us more independent of such things. 

I often wonder how those who maintain the 
contrary, would comment on the text which bids 
us, having food and raiment, therewith to be con- 
tent ; or on that which tells us that they who will 
be rich, fall into many temptations and a snare. 

Let us beware, les't education should be made 
to increase and foster covetousness — the crying 
sin of the age — instead of counteracting it. 

PABTLY FROM LETTERS TO FRIENDS, AND PARTLY 
SOLILOQUY.— ALL WRITTEN DURING HARVEST. 

I have arrived at a resting-place, very advan- 
tageous for looking back and around me. 

If I allow myself to think how few are those 
that I can teach at all, and how little even to 
those few, it does indeed seem as nothing ; but of 
course that is not the right way to look on it, not 
only because the good of even those few is 
infinitely precious, but because I cannot but hope 
its influence will extend much further. 

Knowledge is power indeed — a mighty power 
for good or for evil; which of the two it will 
prove, surely depends in part on the spirit infused 
into it all (it may be imperceptibly, but always 
and unavoidably) from the teacher's own mind. 

Adult education in villages seems at the present 
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crisis to be almost more needed than even that of 
children ; so little can be done with children, 
unless you have the concurrence of the parents, 
and can hope that the training and discipline of 
school will be in some degree carried out at home. 

This, while the parents remain what most eottage 
parents are, seems hopeless, and to effect an entire 
change in their habits equally so. 

It is with those who are old enough to under- 
stand, and young enough to be impressible, that 
the work of improvement, to be effectual, should 
begin; and yet the poor farming lads in every 
country parish seem to be almost given up as a 
lost case ! 

In many there is at that age a longing for 
light, an eager desire for knowledge, which soon 
dies of starvation ; and if left as they are, by the 
time they are married men with families, they will 
value education as little for their children as their 
own parents valued it for them. 

The heathen ignorance of our working popula- 
tion, whether in town or country, must appal any 
who come into such contact with it, as the teacher, 
rather than the preacher, alone can do. I do not 
think it can be too much to say that the majority 
of this class, as regards knowledge of the first 
principles of Christianity, are almost heathens. 
Out of ten plough-lads that I was teaching on 
Sunday, there was only one, that had any notion 
connected with Christmas beyond a general holi- 
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day — that is, who knew at all why it is observed. 
One or two that I have taught, not only had no 
distinct knowledge (as indeed very few had) of 
what our Saviour has done for us, but did not 
even know who He is ; had never heard (so they 
assured me) that He was the Son of God ! 

Out of curiosity, I have asked most of them if 
they knew what a heathen meant. I have only 
met with two who knew at all. 

Too truly might such plead, " We can none of 
us read, and have no man to guide us." 

If I tell them they should go to church, I am 
answered that they understand nothing if they do ; 
and this is true. Only those who have taught 
them can know how very few words they are pos- 
sessed of, and how large a proportion of those in 
common use are as unintelligible to them as a 
foreign language. As to sermons, where is the 
clergyman who ever preaches one of which every 
line is not Hebrew to them? Is it an impossi- 
bility for a classically-educated clergyman to adapt 
his language to the untaught ? 

Truly the educated of our generation, who look 
on their riches of knowledge as a possession rather 
than a trust, have very much to answer for. 

My evening class has become, and I hope and 
pray may continue to be, the one absorbing in- 
terest of my life. If it is indeed granted to me to 
make this my life's work, for which all that I have 
ever yet done has been, unknown to myself, a 
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training and piqmatio n, nay I always remember 
that it is GmT* work; that He has no need of 
us, though, in His lore, He makes use of ns for 
oar own infinite good; that we have bat to do 
His Will, follow His guidance, do the work He 
gives ns, be that in oar sight ever so small, 
ever so different from what we had hoped and 
dreamed o£ 

THE HARVEST SOT YET OVER. 

The harvest is scarcely over here yet, bat I hope 
to start again in my work of teaching next week ; 
indeed, it has been kept jast alive through all the 
throng of harvest— -one, two, and sometimes three, 
very persevering ones coming late, and snatching 
hal&an-hour more than they ought from their 
night's rest ; but 1 could not refuse them, indeed, 
hardly dared to do so, feeling that so much 
depended on not damping their ardour. 

Everyone about here (clergy and all) seem to 
have so acquiesced in the impossibility of doing 
anything with the farming lads, that I feel that, 
having begun, it almost rests with me to show that 
it is possible, and that, if only for that, it must not 
be a failure — another failure to be quoted along 
with those that are constantly brought forward. 

M** began to me the other day, just as 

everyone does, about the hopelessness of the 
matter* By his own account, he certainly had 
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failed signally: they had only stared, jeered at, 
and set him at defiance. Many small circum- 
stances have aided me here. 

Mr. attributes my success so far a good 

deal to my being a lady, and really I think he is 
right, though I have sometimes serious doubts 
about its being the place of a woman at all to 
teach men, for some of my scholars are verging on 
manhood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARTINMAS, 1856. 

My late scholars are all dispersed. 

I am leaving the fresh set this week to settle 
themselves. I hope, if all's well, to start teaching 
again on Monday. 

I am rejoiced to say that three of the old set 
are hired to farms within a mile and a half of this, 
and in the parish, so that I may hope still to have 
them on Sundays, and that they will induce others 
to come with them. I have had very few on 
Sundays hitherto, but I hope in time this will 
prove a greater means of good influence than the 
week-day teaching. I believe, however, if that 
had not helped to make them more favourably 
disposed, any attempt to get them on Sunday 
would have failed. Even when this is accom- 
plished, I cannot insist on their going to church, 
though I hope it will conduce to their doing so. 

I hoped the best of them was hired to a farm 
within a Sunday's walk, but I have had a note 
from him to tell me his father wanted him at home 
this whiter. He is seventeen, and never had any 
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schooling, having been in service from six or seven 
years old, but had taught himself reading and 
writing. Even through the harvest he never 
missed coming when it was possible, Sundays or 
week- day 8. I hope often to write to him, and 
send him books occasionally by post. He begins 
his letter, " My friend." I find my usual name 
amongst them has been " our missis/' 

I have been much troubled to discover there 
have been some very wrong doings in the village, 
and attempts to corrupt some of them. The story 
of one is most sad, he promised so well at first, 
and I think was really well-disposed, but I fear is 
on the road to ruin, and has been guilty of dread- 
ful sin, all from being led away by bad company. 

It went to my heart to hear he had said, in a 

fit of remorse, " I know Miss would not give 

me up, she is so kind : she would give me books, 
or anything." I have had to hear and sift every 
sort of gossip and scandal, which was both hateful 
and distressing ; but I could not rest without 
knowing the whole truth, as far as my scholars 
were concerned, and there was no other way to 
get at it. 

My plan of teaching is simple enough : — 

To those who knew little more than their letters, 
I have taught only reading and writing, but in 
such a way that the meaning and lesson, conveyed 
in words of three letters that they spell out, shall 
not be quite lost in the effort to decipher them. 
3 
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By Martinmas, three or four of these could both 
read and write a little, though of course not with 
ease. "The Adult's Help," published by the 
Sunday School Union, and "Lesson-Book for 
Adults," published by Houlston's, are admirable 
for the purpose ; without such books, I could have 
done little. 

When these went away, I gave to each six little 
books, published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, being a very short Bible History (Oster- 
vald's,) and easy selection from the Psalms and 
Gospels, for I take every possible means of im- 
pressing on them indirectly (and, as it were, taking 
for granted) that the first thing to be aimed at is 
to possess and be able to read the Bible — this the 
foundation of all knowledge, and for the present 
quite enough for them to think about. I equally 
try to impress on the more advanced that the 
Bible is worth more than all other books put to- 
gether, and that the great good of all other learning 
is that it throws additional light on a great deal of 
the Bible. I feel every day how much it does so, 
from finding the meaning and beauty of many 
passages of Scripture is lost on those who are quite 
ignorant of history and of almost everything ; and 
the strange interpretations they sometimes put on 
such passages, help to show that sound knowledge 
of any kind may be a corrective of religious error, 
for a mind that has any activity, will generally put 
«tMi* meaning on what it does not understand. 
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I have a great notion of one part of knowledge 
keeping pace with another. What, for instance, 
is the good or interest of more than a very slight 
knowledge of geography for those who are in utter 
ignorance of history ? 

My geography lessons do not extend very far ; 
but some notion of the proportions of land and 
water in, the world, differences of climate, and the 
relative size and position of England and the other 
countries of Europe, must help to open their minds, 
by giving them some distinct impressions concern- 
ing the world we live in. 

I also teach the names and positions of the 
counties of England, for labouring men from all 
parts find their way into Yorkshire, and will be 
looked on with more of interest and fellow-feeling 
by those who know whether they come from the 
north, south, east, or west, from an inland part of 
the country, or from the sea-side, than by those 
who merely regard them as " off-men " — i. e. aliens 
or foreigners.* 

There is a vast difference between elementary 
knowledge and what is called " a smattering." A 
few distinct truths, that bear upon and interpret 
one another, tend much more to mental develop- 

* I was trying to excite some emulation in a young plough- 
man, by telling him that another learnt to read quicker than 
he did ; but he only replied, " He's a Linkishire man, isn't 
he ? They tells me them off-men does learn quicker than 
an Englishman." 
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ment than a number of unconnected facts, such as 
people pick up from magazines, which seem to me 
the bane of the uneducated. 

I make the chapter in the Book of Daniel, about 
the great image, the foundation of Ancient History; 
and that of England the centre of Modern History, 
We had not much of that before Martinmas, but I 
gave each of those foremost ones a copy of " Kings 
of England," published by J. and C. Mozley, which 
is the best I have seen for the purpose. 

I must not forget one branch of knowledge that 
they value I think more than any — lessons on the 
meaning of words. Dictation is also very impor- 
tant : many who can write very tolerably have 
hardly a notion of spelling. 

Eleven farming lads at C. joined together in an 
attempt to get themselves some instruction, in con- 
sequence of what they had heard of the class at B. 

I took advantage of the movement to gain some 
of them there for a Sunday class. The first Sun- 
day I asked two to join me again in the church- 
yard after Church, as I had something more to 
say to them ; they did so, and walked with me 
nearly as far as the Scotch fir-trees, on my way 
home. This led to one of them asking leave to 
do the same another Sunday, and several Sundays 
I have had one or two to walk part of the way 
home with me, which gives opportunity for sayin* 
many things to them which I could not so well in 
the actual teaching. 
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As to the Sunday teaching, it seems to me there 
are three ways of teaching religion — historically, 
doctrinally, and what may be called spiritually; 
and to make the teaching all that it ought to be, 
the three should be combined. 

Christian doctrine and its spiritual power of 
course are, or ought to be, inseparable; but we 
very soon find it is only the first we can in any 
sense be said to impart, so that religious teaching, 
more than anything else, makes us feel the constant 
need of Divine aid. 

My own teaching, however, has always an his- 
torical basis. Such learners as mine do so sadly 
lack distinct knowledge about everything. 

I begin by explaining how the Bible is divided 
into two parts, for by " The Bible " they generally 
mean only the Old Testament, which makes sad 
confusion. Then I make a division of the Old 
Testament into history and prophecy, showing 
how the Sacred History is in one sense prophecy 
also — i.e. typical — so that the whole Old Testa- 
ment, as it were, looks to the New. 

As the first sample of actual prophecy, I 
generally choose Isaiah liii., dwelling much on 
every verse. 

In reading the Psalms, I take the Second, 
Twenty-second, and others, as specimens of the 
prophetic, and others as samples of penitential 
psalms, psalms of prayer, thanksgiving, &c, try- 
ing to bring out their full meaning, and, as far as 
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school, but I think, on the whole, the " Kings 
of England" is more suitable, being quite as 
simple, and less childish. Thanks for your hint 
of illustrating or enlivening it by " Stories from 
English History." Mr. B. illustrates his by pas- 
sages from Shakspeare. 

At G — s farm the lads are kept at work so late, 
that they have no time at all ; but I seem likely 
to have a tolerably large Sunday class, both here 
and at C, and that is a great thing; and after 
May Day, I trust I shall have more on week-days. 
I know not how it is in Lincolnshire, but here 
winter is not the best time for an evening school. 

In summer the horses are turned out, but now 
they have to be attended to at eight o'clock. The 
hour for supper varies from six to seven ; at G — s 
it is not till seven, and they are nearly ten minutes' 
walk from this. Not quite understanding all this, 
I walked up there one moonlight night after Mar- 
tinmas, and after talking to the G — s in the par- 
lour for a few minutes, went into the kitchen, 
where there were eight sitting ropnd the fire, and 
sat down among them. It was a curious interview, 
the replies less encouraging than when I first 
made an appeal of the sort last summer to those 
who have all gone away now, which was so gladly 
and gratefully responded to. Not so now. One 
said folks would laugh at him if he went to 
school. "And what if they dot" said I: "you 
need not mind that." "But I should mind it a 
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great deal," he answered. Another, when hard 
pressed for a reason, said, " But I'm not sure yet 
I shan't run away," which entertained all the 
others greatly. 

When they told me at last they had really no 
time, or else they would come, I thought it was 
only an excuse, and said, as I went away, " If you 
won't come on week-days, I am afraid it is no use 
asking you to come on Sundays ;" they made no 
answer, but 1 was struck with the sudden inquir- 
ing look of one or two, and thought of it the more 
afterwards when I found that what they had said 
about having no time was really true. So a few 
nights after I went there again ; it was a very 
different thing. The blacksmith and the shep- 
herd had been talking to them, and they began to 
think they ought to have been more grateful, and 
said now, that if it was only for ten minutes, they 
would come the next evening. I answered, there 
would be no use in that, but would they come on 
Sunday ? Yes, they would ; and on Sunday most 
of them came. As they went away, I said to the 
eldest, " Will you come another Sunday ?" " Yes, 
Ma'am," he answered, " I'm sure we will ;" and so 
they did. 

I dare say after May Day I shall have them 
on week-days too. Now about our other village. 
I have nearly settled with our new schoolmaster 
(who promises well) that he is to start a night 
school, two nights in the week, as soon as the new 
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year begins, those whose wages are under £5. to 
pay nothing, those who have under £7. a very 
trifle, and others in proportion to their wages. 
Things promise fair for my having a good class 
there on Sundays. There seem to be a good 
many very well-disposed young lads, though, from 
what I hear, some very bad ones too. It will be 
much if they do not spoil the others, which there 
is great danger of where there are so many farm- 
houses near together, and the poor lads are all so 
ignorant. That fine boy, you remember my talk- 
ing to, went away at Martinmas. There is another 
who in much reminds me of him. I met him one 
day " tenting " in the fields. 

When I asked him his " Christian name," he 
did not know what I meant. He had a Bible, 
and had taken it with him to the field, but told 
me he found it too cold for much reading, and he 
could read so little, he could not make much out. 
He seemed never to have been taught anything. 
I told him such things as you would to your little 
May. He listened very earnestly, and said he 
should think about what I had told him, but 
added ruefully, he was afraid he should not re- 
member all I had said, and quite brightened up 
when I told him to come on Sunday, and I would 
tell him the same again and teach him more. I 
gave him a little " History of our Saviour," in the 
words of the Bible, only with difficult verses 
omitted or put in shorter words. As I came back 
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he was on the look-Out for me, to tell him some of 
the words in the first chapter that he had not 
been able to read. I read to him also the next 
chapter about the angels appearing to the shep- 
herds, and explained it to him. He seemed to 
have never heard it. I saw him again yesterday, 
and he told me he could read those chapters quite 
well now, and would like me to read him the 
next. He was at work then, and might not stop, 
but would be sure to come on Sunday. 

Another time, a youth of sixteen, whom I met 
with, told me he had had in his life one quarter's 
schooling; he could make out little words, and 
could say the Lord's Prayer, but hardly seemed to 
attach any meaning to it. How should he? I 
tried to explain it to him, and other things that 
were evidently quite new to him. He did not 
know who Jesus Christ was. If you had talked 
to him you would have seen that it really was so. 
I asked him about his home. He was one of 
fourteen, in wretched poverty, the father, I should 
think, unsteady, the mother in weak health. I 
said I hoped that now he was able to earn some- 
thing, he would help them. He answered, "I 
shall always try to help my mother." I asked 
him if he would come the next Sunday ; yes, that 
he would; but he did not. I asked the others 
why. He had been coming, they said, but his 
master had sent him to u tent pigs." Of course 
such as he are not to be seen in church. I doubt 
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whether they would derive much good if they 
went. It would all be like a strange language. 
Without having had to do with such, no one 
would suppose how needful some previous teaching 
is to make the service intelligible. 



PART OF A LETTER TO A FRIEND, THE EARLY 

PART OF 1858. 

And now a few words on my own life's work, on 
which I well know you desire a blessing as 
earnestly as I do myself. I suppose it is generally 
the case, that any work we heartily engage in, 
embraces much more after a time than it appeared 
likely to do at first. I hope this may be more 
and more the case with mine, as the crying need 
for such efforts becomes more and more apparent. 
I believe few of the better educated would believe, 
without an actual knowledge of the facts, how 
nearly approaching to heathenism is the state of 
at least nine-tenths of the u farming lads" of this 
part of Yorkshire. Not only do they live entirely 
without prayer or any kind of worship, but most 
of them are in actual ignorance of the first 
principles of Christianity, and totally unacquainted 
with even the outlines of the Old or New Testa- 
ment history. A large class of them that I 
gathered together yesterday (Sunday) nearly all 
assured me that they had never before heard the 
story of Judas Iscariot or of Peter's denial, and 
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they were equally in ignorance of the stories of 
Abraham and Joseph. One told me the other 
day he did not think he had ever heard of Adam ; 
he had heard of Abraham, and thought he was the 
first man. 

It is only a very small number I can collect for 
the week-day evening class, from the farms being 
so scattered. For those few it is doubtless a very 
good thing. My father always gives them a 
quarter of an hour's Bible lesson, the rest of the 
teaching I have to myself, and I always have them 
for an hour and a half on Sunday, along with a 
good many from more distant farms, and have 
lately induced a good many to go to church who 
had never thought of such a thing before, so I 
hope by Martinmas the account I have given will 
not be applicable to them any longer. I also teach 
them to read and write, and tell them a few facts 
about the world and its wonders, the heavens, and 
the earth, the past and the present, which I hope 
will tend to open their minds, and make more im- 
portant things more comprehensible. 

I find the best or only hope of influencing for 
good those that I cannot have on week-day even- 
ings, is to go out to the fields where they are at 
work, and walk alongside the different ploughs and 
harrows, trying all I can by exhortations (which 
from being so heartfelt, seem to make some im- 
presssion) to induce them to come on Sunday and 
hear some of the Bible read and explained. This 
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I find becomes by degrees a means of drawing 
some of them to church, which when they first 
come I could hardly even desire, for strange as it 
may seem, they would most of them be totally in- 
capable of entering into any part of the service ; 
indeed, I do think those marked Prayer-Books * 
I told you of, are more likely to be generally use- 
ful than you supposed. I showed one to a clergy- 
man the other day, who is very anxious to induce 
the Christian Knowledge Society to have some 
printed, and has promised to see what he can do 
as soon as I can let him have a specimen one to 
send. Nothing has surprised me more than to 
find that those who can read and write, (which 
perhaps nearly half can more or less,) are almost 
as ignorant of the Bible, and of everything else, as 
those who have learnt nothing ! Of course there 
are exceptions, but I assure you this is the case 
generally. I will inclose a copy of a letter I had 
the other day, of which I have sent copies to 
several clergymen; one or two have returned 
them, saying they may be useful in other quarters. 
I am glad they have done so, as it takes so long 
to copy them out ; I might otherwise not be able 
to send you one to-day ; indeed, it is only owing 
to this snow-storm, which has put an end for the 
present to any work in the fields, that I have 
. found time for writing all this. I will also inclose 

* Prayer- Books with the meanings of words marked in the 
margin. 
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an extract from the same letter, which Mr. and 

Mrs. have promised to join me in having 

printed, and in dispersing, either on market days, 
or else through the medium of the clergy, among 
all the farmers in the district. * 

How I should like, if I can, to follow it up after 
a time by another and another paper, equally 
short, of somewhat similar character ! This seems 
to me the best hope of by degrees opening the 
farmers' eyes to the present terrible state of things, 
which most of them seem so accustomed to, as 
hardly to be aware of, and alas ! a great many to 
be totally indifferent to. Oh, if it were possible 
to induce some of the farmers, even in our own 
parish, to have family prayer, how thankful I 
should be ! No effort of mine, at any rate, shall 
be wanting to bring that about in time, nor con- 
stant prayer for a blessing on those efforts ; in- 
deed, I do feel that without that, everything else 
must be powerless. I will conclude with a few 
lines from a clergyman's letter that I received a 
few days ago. 

" I am resolved to open an evening school, and 
am in hopes that I may by that means gain a 
hold upon the farming lads, which may with God's 
blessing be turned to good account. I think this 
will be one great means toward the end which 
we have in view, because the lads will thus see 

* The paper alluded to, given at the end of this letter, 
was sent to several hundred farmers. 
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that a real interest is felt in their well-being, and 
they will therefore be more willing to listen to 
what one has to say to them on matters of greater 
importance. I trust much good may also be done 
by friendly conversation with their masters, who 
I believe, in very many instances, require only a 
kind reminder, in order that they may acquit 
themselves of part, at least, of the great responsi- 
bility attaching to their position. Oh, if we could 
see family prayers offered up beneath each roof, 
what blessings might we expect to see flowing 
from it ! a bond of sympathy would thus imper- 
ceptibly be formed to unite the labourer and the 
employers, and each would be more alive to the 
other's interests." 

The time I have given to writing all this is so 
very precious, that I should have hardly thought 
it right so to employ it, if only for the gratification 
of talking to you on a subject in which I know 
your best wishes will be with me ; but if you can 
think of any way in which anything I have said 
might possibly increase the number of my fellow- 
labourers, I earnestly beg of you so to make use 
of it. Would that my words were winged words, 
that could carry an awakening message into all 
those haunts of heathenism — the Yorkshire farm- 
houses! What can we expect but heathen vice, 
where there is heathen ignorance? Do not let 
my words fall useless. I know not what use you 
can make of them ; but if you can possibly make 
any, pray make all that you can. 
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Part of a Letter from an East-Riding Clergyman 

about Farm Servants. 

u Thoroughly to improve the farm servants, we 
must enlist the masters and mistresses, I think, 
heartily in the work. 

" Very little care, I am afraid, is taken to bring 
the household up in the fear of God. 

" You know, I have no doubt, as well as I do, 
that the sins of Sabbath breaking, and swearing, 
and want of prayer, and fornication also, are not 
only common, but I fear becoming general, 
among farm servants. 

" It is high time that something should be done, 
or we may have the curse of God on us. 

" I have thought over the subject often, how we 
are to start in improvement. 

" Every farmer should bring his household to 
church, and have family prayer" 

Notes of a Conversation I had with a Youth of 
Twenty while he was Harrowing. 

His first words were, " Since you ask me, I'll tell 
ydu no lies ; I've no religion, I never pray-" The 
conversation continued something as follows : — 

" Did you never pray as a child ?" 

" I said prayers my mother taught me. " 

" Were you not happier then ?" 
4 
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" Not a bit ; I was just as I am now ; I said 
prayers, but I never said them from my heart ; 
they'll all tell you the same : their mothers taught 
them prayers — mothers always do ; but they never 
prayed really, or they would not have left it off." 

I wrote this all down as soon as I came in, and 
believe I have given the words exactly. What- 
ever I said, he followed out and further illustrated 
from Scripture, quoting it to the purpose most 
aptly, and adding, " You'd better go and talk to 
some of them that doesn't know; you'll maybe 
do them some good, you can't do me any. You 
see I know it all." 

" And do you believe it all ?" 

" Yes, I believe it." 

" There is only one way I can account for any- 
one who knows all that you know, living without 
prayer. If he has begun some sinful course of 
life, (I fear this is the case with but too many of 
them, even at that early age,) and does not wish 
or intend to leave it off — but one who is doing so, 
is on the road to hell." 

He, (jerking his rein suddenly.) " I shouldn't 
like to say that of anyone." 

" No one has told me anything about you, good 
or bad ; I know nothing but what you have told 
me yourself." 

He, (after a pause.) "You'll tire yourself, 
walking so long up and down." 

" I suppose you mean you are tired of hearing 
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me." (It seemed so like " Go thy way for this 
time, &c") 

" No, I'm not tired of hearing you ; but you 
can do me no good." 

I began to think the same; and was going 
away, when I was arrested by these strange 
words — "Perhaps God will give me grace to 
repent some day, and then I shall pray. No one 
knows whether he has peace with God till he is 
dying. There's many a one has gone on like me 
all his life, and repented at the last." 

It was impossible to hear such words without 
some attempt at a reply. I said all that I could. 
Among other things, I asked him if he thought 
David and St. Paul did not know whether they 
had peace with God. Strange to say, though he 
knew the Bible so well, that seemed to strike him 
in a new light. At last, I asked whether if I gave 
him a tract he would read it. 

" Yes, I like reading. I've read all the books 
you brought us long ago. When are you going 
to bring us some more?" 

" I have thought about getting some more 
books for the farmhouses. I suppose you will be 
going away at Martinmas." 

" It wants a long time to Martinmas. Do bring 
us some more books." 

" I will lend you some, at any rate ; and here's 
the tract to begin with." 

He, (reading the title.) — " Do you pray ?" (one 
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of J. C. Kyle's.) " That's just what you asked me. 
I suppose it says just what you've been saying." 

" Read and see." 

A few days after, I took -him some books of 

rather a different sort. I hope I did not judge 

wrong in that. May God order it all for good. 

I took him that first-rate little tale, "Ben 

Sylvester," and "Sketches from the Life of 

Alfred the Great." I had intended leaving them 

for him at the farmhouse ; but seeing him in the 

yard, I gave him the parcel, saying, " I did not 

think I should see you to-day, so I have written 

you a note in the parcel. Have you read the 

tract ?" " Yes, Ma'am, I've read it," he said very 

gravely. I was struck by his manner, and by the 

" Ma'am " too. When I talked to him before, he 

had such a reckless air and way, and not a trace 

of respect in his manner. 

I am now going to take him "Young Men 
Exhorted," and (with an apology) " A Book for 
Young Women," which, as I shall tell him, is a 
very good book for young men as well — so much 
so, that I almost wonder at the title. As I am 
not likely to be able to have another talk with 
him very soon, I think I shall write him a letter. 

TO HIM WITH WHOM I HAD THE FOREGOING 

Conversation. 

I have often thought of the things you said that 
day ; most of all, of the last thing you said— that 
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no man knows whether he has peace with God till 
he is dying. 

No one who was in the habit of reading his 
Bible with prayer, could have said that. 

A sermon my father preached lately, about the 
folly and rashness, nay madness, of delaying 
repentance, might have taught you a different 
lesson, if you had gone to church. If a man does 
not know that he has peace with God while he is 
in health, and has the full use of his powers, there 
is much reason to fear he will not know it on his 
death-bed; but even supposing you were right, 
how thankless to the Giver of all good, to think 
only of how little we may serve Him, instead of 
how much! What should you think of a son 
who would not mind disobeying and grieving a 
loving father, so long as he thought he should 
lose nothing by it; or of one who would do 
nothing for a friend, who had done everything 
for him, without thinking of what he should get 
by it? 

Another thing you said was about charity — 
that the great thing is to have charity; yes, indeed, 
we are told, "The end of the commandment is 
charity ; w and " now abideth these three — Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; but the greatest of these is 
Charity :" and in the list of Christian graces, to 
which a man rises step by step, as he becomes 
more fit for Heaven, St. Peter puts charity as the 
last and highest of all. But are you sure what 
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you mean by charity, is what the Bible means by 
charity? If you were in some great bodily 
danger, would it be true charity to let you think 
you were safe, or to warn you ? 

Who showed most charity to the poor man, 
who was wounded and half dead? those who 
passed by on the other side, or he who put him 
on his own beast, and poured oil and wine into 
his wounds, though that doubtless gave him much 
pain at the time ? 

To a Friend. 

April 1st, 1857. 
My Dear E., 

I have great pleasure in answering your 
inquiry, as to how I am getting on in my " field 
work," as L. calls it. Not that I can tell you of 
any particular success ; but it is a great happiness 
to be able to do anything which one hopes may 
tell for good, and that more widely, perhaps, than 
there is any evidence of at the time. I am always 
sanguine — one had need be, to go on with any 
work of that sort, especially in the beginnings. 
To tell you then the encouraging things. 

I have seen a clergyman to-day, who was pass- 
ing through C. not long ago, and stopped to talk 
to some farming lads who were at work in a field ; 
and one whom I knew from his description, and had 
always looked on as a graceless lad enough, seems 
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to have spoken very gratefully of my trying to 
do them good, and getting them a night school, 
(though the thanks for that are not all due to me.) 

It is a great step gained when they are grateful 
— one which there is temptation perhaps to think 
too much of; for if the good stops there, nothing 
is gained in reality ; but if one can hope to have 
done real good to even a very few, one must be 
faithless indeed not to persevere. 

I think I never told you of a scholar I had, of 
rather a different class from the others. lie was 
not a farming lad, but placed at one of the farm- 
houses to learn farming ; he had had rather more 
education than any of the farming lads, and I 
never should have thought of his wishing to join 
them, if he had not begged to be allowed to do so. 
He could often stay half-an-hour later than the 
others ; and I soon began to take a great interest 
in teaching him — he was so earnest-minded and 
single-hearted ; and I used to take every oppor- 
tunity of impressing on him what a bright example 
he was to set among farmers some day. 

About three weeks ago, he had a letter to say 
he was to leave this, by the first train next 
morning, as his friends wished him to have more 
education; which he rather caught at, having a 
great desire for knowledge, and did not seem to 
think anything of seventeen being rather old for 
going to school. He came to the parsonage at 
six o'clock next morning, that I might have some 
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last words with him ; and I have since had 
letter from him — a most grateful letter — telling 
me that he hopes I may find some day that my 
words have not been thrown away or forgotten, 
begging to be allowed sometimes to write to me, 
and that I will still be his friend and guide ; then 
apologizing for doing so, and saying if I do not 
like it, he hopes I will forgive him. Setting aside 
a few not very serious mistakes in spelling, it is a 
letter that might do honour to any lad of his age 
in any rank. 

I have told him that I shall always be glad of a 
letter from him when he has time to write, and 
will always be his friend ; though as his school- 
master is a clergyman, I hope he will be a far 
better guide to him than I can be. 

One or two others have expressed equal grati- 
tude ; especially one who has gone to Australia, 
and who told his brother who went to see him off, 
to tell Miss S. he would keep the books she had 
given him to the last day of his life, and read them 
as long as a leaf of them would hold together. 
As the books included a Bible, I am sure I hope 
he may be as good as his word. 

Another, T. M., who went away at Martinmas, 
I wrote to, asking whether it was true that he had 
joined some others in drinking and disorderly 
goings on just before they went away, saying that 
if, as I hoped, it was not true, I was afraid my 
asking would make him angry ; he answered, " I 
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did not join in any drinking at all ; but jour letter 
never made me angry — I am too pleased when I 
see a letter from you, to think that I ever found 
such a kind friend." 

I have written a great many letters to him, and 
send you copies of two or three ; for you see I 
have various ways of going to work — one is 
dispersing among the other lads copies of any 
letters I may have written, which it strikes me at 
the time they might possibly be the better for as 
well. No. 1. 1 only gave a copy of to one other, 
who is named in the letter as " H. H." I have 
also sent to this same Thomas a short abstract 
occasionally of what I have said to those who 
have been reading with me on Sundays. I have 
given copies of these "Bible Lessons" also to 
two or three who were either prevented coming 
on Sunday, by having to "help the shepherd," or 
I knew were kept away by false shame and a 
dread of being jeered at, being less brave than 
another, who said, " I'm not afraid of 'em, they're 
only men ;" which I think I shall adopt as my own 
motto, having more need of it sometimes than I 
dare say you would imagine. You must not 
suppose that the conversation I took notes of, is a 
sample of my field teaching, for indeed this was 
quite an exception ; a striking proof that seemed 
given for myself, that knowledge of right and 
wrong, and even knowledge of the Bible, is not all 
that is needed, not in itself the one thing needful. 
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LETTERS ALLUDED TO IX THE FOREGOING. 

No. I. 
Dear Thomas, 

I believe vou saw some texts that I 
wrote on a piece of paper for C. W-* Yon did 
not know why I wrote thein, but I will tell yon. 

I had cause to think that poor C. had been led 
by one far worse than himself into very great sin, 
to break the Seventh Commandment. I was not 
sure he had done bo, but I wished I could in some 
way warn and, if jiossible, save him. 

I thought of what David says in the Psalms — 
" Thy word have I hid in my heart that I should 
not fin against Thee ;" and I thought that if poor 
(\ had been taught to read, and had read the 
Hi Lie as much as I had, he would perhaps have 
felt as Joseph did when he was tempted in the 
name way, (as we read of in the Book of Genesis,) 
and would have said like Joseph, " How shall I 
do this great wickedness and sin against God?" 
I could not speak to him about it ; all that I could 
do was to write those texts, which I asked H. H. 
to road to him, without telling him why, (though 
I think he knew ;) and I hoped they would make 
him fuel what it is to sin ngainst the great God, 
Who sees and hears all that is hid from men, and 
yet that if we will repent and turn from sin, He is 

* A youth of twenty. 
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ever ready to pardon us, for Christ's sake ; and I 
read to him some chapters of the Bible that 
Sunday evening at old F.'s, and the next Sunday 
too, after I had done reading with you, which I 
hoped would make him feel the same still more, 
and I think he did feel it at the time ; but it only 
shows that even reading or hearing God's Word 
will not keep us from sin, unless we have His 
Holy Spirit within us, to help us to understand 
and follow it ; so that there is still more need for 
us to pray for ourselves and others, than even to 
read God's Word, or rather that there is much 
need of both. 

I do not think C. W. would of himself have 
gone to wilful sin just after, but he was tempted 
by another ; and it was with him as we read in the 
Epistle to the Komans — "The good which I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do." You heard what he said that 
Monday morning that he went away — it made 
me very sorry for him. May God give him 
grace to repent, and turn from evil for the time 
to come; but I sadly fear this may be the ruin 
of him. 

When a man once yields to such temptation, 
the devil gets such a power over him, that he is 
much more easily led into sin another time, and 
goes on from bad to worse, till he becomes a child 
of the devil, a slave of sin, held by a bondage he 
cannot get free from, unless God in His mercy, by 
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some terrible warning or great sorrow, brings him 
out of this sad state. 

It was very sad that one so young as you should 
even hear of such wickedness. As the Bible says, 
" It is a shame even to speak of those things that 
are done of them in secret ;" but we know that 
whatever happens to us is ordered and purposed 
for our good 9 and I hope you will remember this 
as a warning all your life long. I do not mean 
that I think you could have been led away as C. 
W. was. I hope and trust you would not ; but 
"let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall." There are other ways in which Satan 
draws men into sins of the same sort. A woman 
must be bad indeed when she is the one to tempt ; 
her being a married woman of course makes it 
much worse still. I hope such wickedness as that 
is not very common ; it is much more commonly 
the other way ; indeed, I am afraid that happens 
in farmhouses very often indeed. Thomas, we 
read in the Bible of a man who was told by a 
prophet of some great sins that he should commit ; 
he was very angry with the prophet for saying so, 
and asked if he thought he was a dog that he 
should do such things ; and yet afterwards he did 
it all. It may be you are too young as yet to 
know how very strong such temptations may some- 
times be, but you know what need we all have to 
pray every day with our whole heart, " Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." 
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An evil thing indeed it is when a man leads to 
sin and shame some poor girl, whose love for 
her tempter makes it very difficult to stand 
agaiiist him ; and yet this is done every day, call- 
ing down God's anger on men, who will surely not 
go unpunished. It is like the devil himself to 
tempt others to sin ; the devil does nothing else ; 
so it is doing his work, being his servants. If we 
are the servants of God, we shall be the " salt of 
the earth," that is, we shall by our good example 
keep the world from getting so bad, instead of 
helping to make it worse. This is the work God 
would have us do on earth. 

We must say from our hearts, " Thy will be 
done." Is it so hard to wait for the blessings that 
our loving Father in Heaven will provide for us, 
that we must snatch at what we wish for, so 
turning it into a curse? 

If even at some time in our life we have to give 
up quite what is dearer to us than all beside, be 
sure God will make us amends for it all ; and we 
shall find at last that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. 



No. II. 
Dear Thomas, 

Almost all that I said to the lads, 
both here and at C, last Sunday, was about 
praying. 
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When I first began to teach any of you last 
summer, I never thought but that you all said 
your prayers to God night and morning. If any- 
one had told me then what I have heard since, 
that hardly any in farmhouses ever pray, I should 
have thought it so wicked, it would have made me 
very unhappy. 

I should have thought that such lads surely 
could not love God at all, if they would not come 
to Him, when in His Word He has so often 
bidden us all to do so, and promised the best 
blessings, both for this life and the next, if we 
will ask for them. 

Since then, I have heard a great deal more than 
I knew before, of the wickedness of a great many 
young farm servants. If I had known it all at first, 
I cannot tell if I should ever have had the heart to 
try and teach any, for I should have thought that 
no teaching of mine was likely to do any good to 
those who were so bad ; and how should I know 
which were not so ? But I do not feel in this way 
now, for I know how very little many of you have 
ever been taught to read and understand God's 
Word; and without that, men cannot know and 
serve Him as they ought: but that may not be 
their fault. So I hope that our loving and merciful 
Father in Heaven will have pity on them, and not 
deal with them as He mil with those who might 
know Him better, and yet do such things. 

I believe few who have been well taught, and 
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who read the Bible every day, would believe how 
very little most of you know of it. 

I am sure I could not have believed it, if I did 
not know it from yourselves ; but you will be very 
little better for reading the Bible unless you pray 
as well, for not even the wisest of us can under- 
stand it in the right way without the help of God's 
Holy Spirit, which we cannot look for unless we 
pray for it. 

It is no wonder that those who do not pray do 
such wicked things, for temptations come to all of 
us ; and how can we stand against them without 
God's help ? 

I know it must be much more difficult for farm- 
ing lads to pray than it is for me. 1 know how 
many are prevented by the fear of being laughed 
at ; but think of what the Apostles of our Lord 
had to bear ; how they were beaten, and put in 
prison, and how they rejoiced ilmt they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for His sake. I think it is 
only just at first that the fear of shame would 
make it hard for any to pray ; even if they did 
not cease to care for it, they would soon find that 
the blessings of prayer far more than made up for 
that. 

I will tell you what a very good man says in a 
book that he wrote for young men. He says, 
"Young men, believe me, if your soul is to be 
saved, you must pray. God has no dumb children. 
If you are to resist the world, the flesh, and the 
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devil, you must pray. You may be thrown with 
those who never do ; you may sleep in the same 
room with some who never ask anything of God ; 
still, mark my words, you must pray. I can quite 
believe you find great difficulties about it, diffi- 
culties about opportunities, and seasons, and places. 
I dare not lay down rules for you ; I leave them 
to your conscience. I have heard of young men 
praying in stables and hay-lofts. All I say is, 
there must be stated times, when you must speak 
with God face to face. You must every day have 
your seasons of prayer. You must pray" 

Thomas, you must know more than I have been 
told about the sins that are common among farm 
servants. 

You know that Sabbath-breaking and swearing, 
bad as they are, are not the worst ; that some are 
too bad to be fit to talk of, and such as none of us 
should even talk about when we can help it. 

I had a letter from a clergyman the other day, 
who, speaking of how very many did such things, 
said, " It is high time that something should be 
done, or we may have the curse of God on us." 

He thought that a clergyman could do very 
little to make farm servants better, but that their 
masters and mistresses might do more; but the 
masters and mistresses say, "If they will do 
wrong, we can't hinder them ;" and no doubt this 
is partly true, though I think they might hinder 
some things more than they do. Perhaps some of 
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the lads and girls would say, " We have so much 
temptation, there is so much to lead us wrong, we 
cannot keep in the right way, even when we 
wish ;" and no more they can, unless they pray ; 
nor even perhaps then, if they only pray when the 
temptation comes, unless they have been used to 
pray every day of their lives, " Lead us not into 
temptation." 

Some of us may perhaps never be tempted to 
the worst sins, but we can none of us keep in the 
right way and love God, without God 9 8 help ; but 
He has promised His Good Spirit to all who pray 
for it ; and for the sake of Jesus Christ, who has 
borne our punishment for us, the worst sinner who 
believes and repents, is still a child of God — only 
remember that none truly believe who do not re- 
pent, and none truly repent who do not cease from 
sin, or strive against it all they can, praying for 
God's help. 

Remember, too, that all who are not children of 
God, are children of the devil. 



No. III. 

Dear Thomas, 

I have been rather a long time without 
writing to you, but I could not help it. I think I 
will not send you a Bible lesson this week, but I 
hope I may be able another week. 

W. J. hurt himself the other day ; he is better 
5 
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again now, but for more than a week he was not 
able to work, and two or three days he did not get 
up. 

A wagon-wheel went over his foot, and crushed 
it very much. It did not seem so bad at first, 
but some days after, he was taken much worse. 
His master sent for the doctor, who said he was 
afraid of lock-jaw coming on. I dare say you 
know that people almost always die of lock-jaw ; 
indeed, I do not know that anyone ever gets 
better of it ; but I am glad and thankful to say it 
did not come to that with poor William. 

I went to see him every day, and when he was 
well enough I read some Psalms and chapters of 
the Testament to him, and talked to him about 
them. Before he hurt himself he had sometimes 
walked part of the way home with me on Sundays, 
after church. One Sunday I told him what I had 
been writing to you about praying, and I hoped 
he would think about it. When he was getting 
better from his hurt, I said a great deal more to 
him about it. He told me that he still never 
prayed. I was very sorry, and begged of him all 
that I could to promise me he would, but he 
would not promise. 

This grieved me very much. For some days I 
could not get over it, or help thinking about it. 
He would do anything else I asked him. He 
comes to read with me on Sundays now, but it 
makes me sad to think that he will not be much 
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better, even for reading the Bible, until it leads 
him to pray. 

I do not know that I should have told you all 
this, but for something he said one day when he 
was laid up. I said to him, " Surely Thomas M. 
used to pray!" He answered, "He never did, 
Ma'am, that I see'd." * 

As soon as I had asked him, I was sorry I had, 
and felt that I ought to have asked you yourself, 
if I asked anyone; and as I told William, we 
could not be sure that you never prayed, even if 
you did not pray at night. I am afraid you will 
not like my having asked him ; but now, Thomas, 
I want you not only to forgive me that, which I 
think you will, but to tell me, not whether you 
have prayed before, but that you pray now, or 
that you will from this time, f I have said all 
that I could about it to many others, and though a 
great many would not, eight have said they will. 
One of these has since owned to me that he has 
not kept his promise; but I am sure that most 
have kept it. 

One of these is L. D. I did not ask him to 
promise, but I said a great deal to him about it, 
and one day he told me he had started. I told you 
that he had quite left off coming to church, or to 

* They had slept in the same room. 

f He wrote back, " I have prayed every day ever since 
you gave me that book — that called ' Plain Words about 
Prayer.' " 
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read with me, but he does both bow. You will 
wonder how I can talk to so many, as only a few 
come in the evenings ; but I go to the field where 
they are at work, and walk alongside of their 
ploughs and harrows. 

1 do not know whether you are happy or not, 
but I know that if you pray to God in any trouble, 
I In will comfort you as no friend on earth can. 
If you do not understand things, He will make 
thorn plain to you, and guide you in a way that I 
newer can. Ho will pardon your sins for Christ's 
miko, and give you His peace. Then you will 
uudurutand more of the great love of our Saviour 
in dying for us that we might live. Only pray ; 
tell mo that you will. I can never be happy about 
you till you do. Lot me have a letter from you. 

Ever your friend, 

M. E. S. 



l&ttkil to wjluam , alluded to in a letter 

to a Friend, April 1st. 

Dear William, 

You ask whether it is for want of instruc- 
tions that you cannot say all that you think. No 
doubt that has something to do with it, but there 
are other reasons. The truth is, the more people 
think and feel, the more they find they cannot say 
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all that they would. The power of saying things 
ia called the power of expression, of which some 
people seem to have naturally more than others ; 
and of course instruction (especially the ^know- 
ledge of words and of the way to use them that 
we gain from reading) very much increases it. It 
is one great good that we get from books; but 
education gives us many more thoughts as well as 
words, and thoughts of the kind most difficult to 
express; so that we may gain a great deal of 
power of expression, and yet feel the want of 
more as much as ever. You know there are other 
ways of saying things, as well as by words ; looks 
often say a great deal ; so we talk of an expressive 
face — people sometimes even say, a speaking face. 

There are other ways still of partly expressing 
those inmost thoughts that we cannot put into 
words. People who have a real love of music feel 
this, though they may never have thought about 
it much. 

One great cause of their love for music is, that 
it partly expresses feelings they could not put in 
words; and it is generally people who have a 
great deal of feeling who are the most fond of 
music. 

Poetry also expresses a great deal we cannot 
express in any other way ; and people who under- 
stand very little of music have often a great love 
of poetry, for the same reason that others love 
music ; for, strange to say, people who are very 
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fond of the one, often do not understand or care 
much for the other. But both are among God's 
best and highest gifts to men, though it is 
possible to make a bad use of them, as of all His 
gifts. I said that music and poetry partly express 
our inmost thoughts — partly, but not wholly. We 
shall never be able to express all till in Heaven 

" Spirit shall with spirit blend." 

We are told in the Bible that we shall then " know 
as we are known." " Now we see as through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face." 

To a Scholar who was Unhappy. 

Dear B., 

Once when I was your age I was as un- 
happy as you are, so I can well feel for you. I 
had always been used to say prayers, but I felt I 
should never be fit for Heaven unless I was very 
different from what I had been. I did feel different 
then, but like you, I was sure I should never be 
able to go on in the good way. But I know now 
it was the devil that tried to make me think so. 
God made a way for me, as He always will if we 
pray to Him and trust in Him. All that He asks 
of us is, to do as He would have us now, and to 
leave the time to come in His hands, trusting that 
He will always give us the help we need, if we 
pray for it in Christ's name. 
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He has promised that we shall not be tempted 
above what we are able to bear. He will either 
take quite away the trials we are afraid of, or 
make such a change in us, that we shall no longer 
feel in the same way about them, but all will be 
made easy to us. 

May He help you and comfort you, dear B. 

1 am your loving friend, 

M. E. S. 

To Another. 

Dear M., 

I felt very sorry for you when you said, 
" I cannot be right some way, or I could pray." 
I know now that it is not so much that you will 
not, but you think you cannot. 

May God help you, dear M. It is the devil 
tries to make us think we cannot do the things 
we ought. By God's help we can do all. O pray 
for His help. The more the devil knows he would 
lose his power over us, the more he tries to hinder 
us. That is why it seems so hard. 

You think you cannot pray in a way that God 
will hear ; but Pie knows we can do nothing as we 
ought without His help. 

He knows all our hearts, and if we wish and try 
to do His will, He will help us, and pardon our 
shortcomings for Christ's sake. 
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To believe this is all we need. I will write a 
short prayer which perhaps will be a help, though 
I know it is not so much the words that you need 
as the power to feel them. 

Ever your friend, 

M. E. S. 



To , (in Service at C.) 

As I had only one to read with me at C. last 
Sunday, and the two Sundays before that none of 
you came at all, you will not be surprised that I 
have promised the schoolmaster to go and help 
him with the children next Sunday instead. Per- 
haps two or three of the younger lads, if they are 
not " tenting," will come to me there. 

On Easter Sunday, more than any other, I 
should have been glad to have had some of you, 
but you tell me you cannot come. 

You have hitherto done almost everything I 
asked you, though I fear not everything. You 
came to read with me once when I believe you 
had rather not, because you saw how much I 
wished it. You have waited for me in the church- 
yard after church whenever I have asked you, and 
walked part of the way with me, which if you had 
been rude, and hard, and careless as some, you 
would not have done. More than this, I asked 
you to join the singers in church, and you have 
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done so ever since ; and you go to church regu- 
larly, which none of the others do ; but you do 
not need me to tell you that all this by itself is 
not enough ; no, it is not enough even to please 
me, because it is your real good I care for. 

The Bible tells us, " By faith are ye saved, and 
that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God." 

Christ having died for us will not save us unless 
we have this faith ; and why do I say you have it 
not? because you have not called upon God — 
because it is the gift of God to all who ask for it, 
and you will not ask. Our nature is sinful ; we 
cannot of ourselves repent and believe ; and it is 
only by constant daily prayer that this faith is 
kept alive in our hearts. But God is ever ready 
to give His good Spirit to all who ask. His com- 
plaint against us is, that we love darkness rather 
than light ; that we will not come to Him that we 
might have life. 

Let none such believe the lies the Devil tells 

them, and think they shall have peace at the last ; 

he was a liar from the beginning, and the father 

of lies, and it is the same lie that he told to Eve — 

" Ye shall not surely die." Do you still turn a 

deaf ear to all that I can say 1 May God forgive 

you! 

Your true friend, 

M. E. S. 
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J. L. died Whit Monday, 1857, killed by a fall 
from a horse. Oh, that such a warning might 
make some impression on the others ! 

He was a wild careless lad, but much less hard- 
ened than some. 

One day, when I had been talking to him very 
seriously, he said sadly, " I was a good lad once." 
He lived eighteen hours after the accident. 

When I saw him, he did not appear to suffer a 
great deal. I thought at first he was unconscious, 
and, after standing by him a minute or two, I 
turned to speak to the foreman, who was laid ill 
in the same room, when the boy's father, who had 

been sent for, came to me, and said, " Miss , 

Jarratt says, will you pray with him ?" 

After every prayer he said "Amen," in a clear 
voice. I read one or two of the penitential psalms, 
with a few words of Slade's comments, especially 
on the Sixth Psalm, which seemed so suitable. I 
was thankful I had the book with me. I was not 
sure he always heard or understood ; but at last 
he looked up, and said, " If I get better, I'll come 
if you'll teach me. Will you teach me if I ever 
get better?" I was kneeling close to him, I put 
my face down to his, saying, " Poor boy !" and he 
kissed me with his white lips, and said, "Have 
you been teaching!" It did not occur to me 
that he meant at C, and I said, " Yes." " Have 
you ? — where ?" he asked ; " I could not see 
you anywhere to-day," (it was Sunday — Whit 
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Sunday,) nor last Sunday, nor the Sunday 
before." 

It was true : the last Sunday that I had been 
there to teach, he was the only one that came, and 
finding there were no others, he had run away ; 
and so, thinking it was useless, I had not come 
again, and the poor boy had looked for me each 
Sunday in vain, I dare say not without self- 
reproaches, for he had promised me before that he 
would come, even if none of the others did, and I 
had sent him a short prayer and a hymn that I had 
promised him at the same time. I am most thank- 
ful that I heard of what had happened in time to 
see him once more, and receive that dying kiss — 
most thankful, too, that he had not gone on to the 
end in that utter neglect of all religion, in which 
he had been living a few months before, in which 
I fear almost all those young lads at C. and in 
other places are living now — without any worship, 
public or private, without ever reading or hearing 
the Bible, or thinking of anything beyond this pre- 
sent life. What wonder that, as they grow up, 
they are led into all kinds of sin and wickedness ! 
May poor JVs death be a warning to some ! * 

To a Friend, June, 1857. 

I know nothing about the educational discus- 

* One of his companions, whom I met with again this year, 
said, u I began to pray when J. L. was killed." 
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sions you speak of, much indeed as they would 
interest me, as yon rightly say, but 1 have no 
time to read the papers, and I do not regret it z 
I should be interested far too much. But for 
Christian faith, and patience, and self-control, it 
would be well-nigh maddening to see, or think 
you see clearly, what wants doing, and to find 
yourself dumb and powerless — to hear things said 
that you would give worlds to answer, and yet 
be compelled to silence. Cassandra's doom was 
nothing to this : she could at least speak her say, 
and feel that in so doing she had done her part. 

I am far happier working on alone, with all my 
soul and with all my strength, with eyes so fast- 
ened to the plot of ground I have to till, that I see 
not the vast field beyond, where the labourers are 
not few, but none. I mean the teaching of youths, 
from fifteen to twenty, engaged in agricultural or 
any other work in which the mind is little occupied. 

Of the endless difficulties to be contended with 
in teaching the children of the poor, I think the 
world is now so well aware, that it is needless to 
dilate on them. Even under the most favourable 
circumstances, and where every effort is made, 
their time at school is necessarily so broken, and 
they are taken away at such an early age, that it 
very nearly comes to nothing; and among those 
who have to labour for their daily bread (unless 
the whole system of labour and wages throughout 
the country could be put on a new footing, which 
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of course is not to be looked for,) I cannot see but 
that it must always be so. 

There is only one way to meet the difficulty, 

namely, to teach them after the age when they 

leave school ; while they are actually at work, to 

go to the fields, and walk alongside of ploughs and 

narrows, talking and teaching — your talking being 

teaching, and your teaching, talking. You may 

thus impart much by word of mouth to those who 

are mechanically guiding the plough, with nothing 

to occupy their thoughts. You may excite such a 

desire for knowledge, that they will be eager to 

study the books you supply, in the precious hour 

or so of leisure that is usually wasted in idleness 

or something worse. You may show to the quite 

untaught, that to learn to read at their age is not 

impossible, and much to be desired. More than 

all, you may elevate, soften, humanize — in one 

word, Christianize them. 

No great educational attainments or intellectual 
gifts are needed for all this. Trust in God, and 
the faculty of loving, as all Christians must love, 
as none but Christians can love, will go further 
than aught else. Field teaching is very open to 
ridicule, but can stand the test. 

If, in addition, you can have an evening school 
after working hours, of course you may dojnore, 
but not so much more as at first sight might^be 
supposed. An agricultural population is generally 
so scattered, that in the short time after working 
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hours it is not a great deal you can do, though of 
course the field talking and the evening school 
may materially help each other. I have only 
spoken of agricultural workers, because it is with 
them I have to do; but do you remember my 
telling you of the Miss M.'s at E. talking and 
reading to the lace-makers while they were at 
work! Mine is only another application of the 
same idea. 



Copt op a Letteb about Joining the Primttives. 

B., November 26. 
Dear 9 

I have something in my mind to say to 
you, and if you were still at C., I should go to the 
fields to talk to you ; but perhaps writing will be 
better. You know the last time I saw you, when 
you were ploughing that awkward bit of ground, 
and had to turn so often, talking was not easy, 
though I managed to say what I wished, and hope 
you have thought of it since. 

One day, just before Martinmas, someone said 

to me, " Have you heard, Ma'am, that , that 

favourite lad of yours, has grown so good, he's 
joined the Primitives, and I believe it's a deal 
from your talking to him?" You may be sure 
the good woman who said this thought it would 
give me pleasure ; and so it did, and yet I was 
sorry too. 
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Aa I told you one day, I do not remember to 
Have ever felt more glad and thankful than when 
I found you had repented of your past careless 
life, when you were living without prayer, and 
fighting against the Holy Spirit, that was striving 
with you to make you different — yes, indeed, 
words cannot tell the joy and thankfulness it was 
to think you had really turned to God with your 
whole heart, whether all that I had said had any- 
tiling to do with it or not, which of course I could 
not know ; but one thing I do know, that I never 
said anything to persuade you to join the Primi- 
tives, or any Methodists at all; and I was sorry 
to hear you had done so. 

Now I should be very sorry to say, that at places 
like C, where there is only one service on Sunday, 
people are doing wrong in joining to have another 
service and prayers amongst themselves ; but I do 
say, people ought not to be at " meeting " when the 
bells are ringing to call them to church, and when 
they can only go to one, they had better go to 
church than to chapel ; and now I will tell you why. 
If we are true Christians, we shall feel that we 
are all brethren, children of one Father, servants 
of one Master ; and if so, shall we not wish to be 
all like one family, praising and blessing God to- 
gether with one heart and voice ? It is only in 
Heaven that all can so join, but surely those of 
one parish may join together in the service of 
God. And a sad thing it is to see some meet 
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together in one place, and some in another, within 
a few yards of each other, in the same village, as 
if they had quarrelled, and would not join in 
worshipping God together ; and you may be sure 
there really is something more wrong than I dare 
say you ever thought, if the church is sometimes 
nearly empty on Sunday, because one half of the 
parish have gone to chapel or meeting, and the 
other half never think of going to any place of 
worship at all. You know how old most of our 
churches are, and that everywhere there was a 
church before there was a chapel or meeting-house ; 
so it is the Methodists who have left us, and not 
we who have left them. So you see it is a sad 
thing that so many seem to think they cannot 
pray, or love and serve God truly, without joining 
some sect. 

I am afraid this notion does much harm, and 
hinders some from growing good Christians, rather 
than helps to make them so ; and I think the true 
believer, who calls on God daily, feeling that he 
has peace with his Father in Heaven, through the 
Blood of Christ, and lives as one who knows that 
he is not his own, that he is bought with a price, 
even the Precious Blood of Christ, and must 
henceforth not live unto himself, but unto Him 
Who died for him, and rose again ; I say, one 
who so feels and lives, will be doing a better thing, 
one more to the glory of God, and the good of 
other men, by showing that he can be all this 
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without joining any sect, than by joining. As the 
world now is, it will be a much better, but a much 
harder thing to do ; for he will find that many, 
whose good opinion he is right to value, will look 
on him as worldly, because he does not join with 
them ; but if he really loves the praise of God more 
than the praise of man, he will make up his mind 
to this, as to anything else that he feels to be the 
will of God concerning him. 

Sad indeed must one feel who loves the service 
of God in God's House, and looks round on the 
long rows of empty seats, and asks himself why all 
the inhabitants of the farmhouses and cottages 
near are not there. Some say that the service in 
church seems cold and dead, but it is their own 
fault if it does so. If they would join heart and 
voice, saying aloud those parts that the clerk 
generally says alone, but which are meant for all 
to join in ; kneeling for prayer as well as standing 
for praise ; speaking to the Great God in Heaven, 
not leaving the clergyman and clerk to pray, 
thinking of something else, or at best only sitting 
to listen, without joining with them, they would 
not then think the Church Service cold and dead. 

I should like to say to a great many what I 
have said to you, though I would not say it to 
your friend, young M., even if I knew him as well 
as I do you ; for his father is a Methodist, and I 
hope and think a good and pious man, and he 
ought before all things to honour his father. 
6 
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CHAPTER III. 

MARTINMAS, 1857. 

I cannot think that any changes of system will 
do much for the moral improvement of farm serv- 
ants, until a great deal more is done than has ever 
been attempted yet to work a change for the better 
in the young servants themselves. 

Would that we might have meetings everywhere 
to induce the farmers to combine with the clergy 
to support evening schools and Bible classes for 
them, and to encourage their attendance at church 
as well, instead of (as is too often the case now) 
throwing needless obstacles in the way; also, to 
combine in some plan for supplying them with 
suitable books, if only to prevent (what is at pre- 
sent an absolute scandal) countless boys and girls, 
who have been taught in childhood, quite forget- 
ting how to read. How should they do other- 
wise than lose, the power they are never able to 
exercise ? 

It is of no use to stop and inquire how farmers' 
households would be best arranged : we must take 
things as they are and make the best of them, 
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being quite sure that even the present farmhouse 
system of Yorkshire need not necessarily be as bad 
as it is said to be. 

No system (were it possible even to frame one 
apparently perfect) could work well in the hands 
of those who make their worldly interests their 
first, if not their only, consideration ; and the pre- 
sent system, even admitting the objections brought 
against it, might assuredly in good hands be made 
a source of blessing to the community, instead 
of being the curse that all admit it is now found 
to be. 

Very few show that they look on their position 
as heads of households, as being the state of life 
to which God has called them, by doing their duty 
in living to His glory, and making a good use of 
whatever influence over others He has given them. 

Too many indeed, so long as they get their work 
done, and they and their families are not much 
disturbed by sounds of uproar in the kitchen, care 
very little whether those it is their duty to guard 
and guide, to help and befriend, to restrain and 
warn, are living to God, or neglecting His service, 
and serving the Devil in every kind of iniquity. 
Unless they can be brought to see the great 
responsibilities that at present are so awfully 
neglected, no system in their hands can be made 
productive of general good understanding, order, 
harmony, and good will. 

The Martinmas Institution, so much decried, 
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has, it seems to me, something to recommend it. 
I do not mean to speak here of the universal 
change of servants that takes place in every farm- 
house every year, nor of the great public hirings 
in the market towns, but of the general week's 
holiday at Martinmas — the yearly gathering under 
their father's roof of brothers and sisters from far 
and near, who, but for this old established custom, 
would probably hardly ever meet after they were 
parted, while yet children, and scattered in distant 
villages as farm servants. 

The Martinmas week is something to look for- 
ward to — a point of interest and anticipation in 
their somewhat monotonous lives. Many have of 
late advocated the abolition of the public hirings ; 
and surely with sufficient cause, if it be indeed 
impossible to have them under better regulation ; 
but the abolition of the holiday would be an un- 
doubted loss to those whose lives of unremitting 
toil are too much allied already to the condition 
of the beasts that perish. There may be an 
advantage for the young in their being able to 
console themselves, whatever they may have to 
bear, with the thought, " It is but till Martinmas ;" 
for though the hope of a change for the better 
next year, may be often disappointed, yet hope is 
a blessing still, and no teacher like experience. 
As regards the love of change, however, there is 
very much to be said on the other side. I do not 
wish to enter on that, but to advocate the general 
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holiday that keeps up the domestic tie, the associa- 
tions of childhood, the love of home and parent*, 
and those countless softening influences to which 
the hearts of the young, not yet quite depraved, 
are never wholly insensible, and which often, 
indeed, acting as a restraint, are the means of 
preserving them from becoming quite hardened 
and reckless. 

Doubtless it is some inconvenience to the 
farmers to be left entirely without servants for a 
week ; but there is very little to be done in the 
fields at that time, and someone can always be 
found to assist in feeding the cattle, &c. So if it 
be contemplated to abolish the holiday along with 
the hirings, may the movement find few supporters. 

To a Friend. 

December 7th, 1857. 
My Dear S., 

Among those letters to T. M. there was 
one that I have sometimes wondered whether you 
would think had better not have been written. I 
am sure you must know of the frightful immorality 
that prevails among young farm servants; but 
perhaps from not having it so often brought 
before you, it may not have made such an im- 
pression on you as it has on me. From the time 
I began to have any dealings with them, I felt that 
all I could do or say for their good and instruction 
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would be worse than wasted, unless (while they 
were still just too young to have been led into it 
themselves) I could bring home to their hearts 
and consciences the great sinfulness of the sin they 
all learn to think so lightly of. Every day I felt 
more strongly, on the one hand, the necessity laid 
on me, and on the other hand, the impossibility of 
my doing this ; but I think in my place you would 
have felt as I did, more and more, that it was the 
impossibility that must give way. That letter 
was about the second attempt I ever made, and I 
have made one or two others since by word of 
mouth ; but you can hardly fancy what it cost me, 
and worst of all was the fear that it might possibly 
do harm instead of good. Without entering into 
all this you would hardly understand the inex- 
pressible joy and thankfulness that a little incident 
the week before Martinmas caused me. 

That same T. M. had been the last six months 
at one of our outlying farmhouses, about a mile 
and a half from this. I had been there nearly 
every week, to take him one of the Bible lessons, 
and talk to him and the others there while they 
were ploughing, bring them books, &c. Just 
before Martinmas I asked the farmer's wife 
whether any of them would be likely to stay 
another year. She said, "I think not: Mr. B. 
would have liked to keep T. M., but there's been 
so much sweethearting with the nurse girl, we 
think it will be better to part with him." I said, 
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" I hope Thomas has not been unsteady V* 
" Well," she answered, " I think the girl was 
worst — she went after him a deal more than he 
after her." "As to their being in love," I said, 
" there was no sin in that ; I hope they did 
nothing wrong ?" She answered, " Well, I can't 
say for certain there was anything criminal ; but 
you know in those cases there almost always is." 

I left the farmhouse sick at heart — I had come 
purposely to take leave of Thomas and the others, 
as I knew it would be the last time I could see 
them before Martinmas, and had intended saying 
all that I could to T. M. to induce him to become 
a communicant ; and now what was I to do 1 

As I passed through the stackyard there was 

no one near, and I knelt for a few moments by 

one of the cornstacks to pray for guidance, and 

then walked on to the field where they were 

ploughing. T. M. was the first I came to. I 

began saying all that I had intended about the 

Lord's Supper ; he listened with serious reverent 

looks, and it seemed as if greater power was given 

to my words than I could have looked for. " But, 

Thomas," I said at last, " Mrs. B. tells me she is 

afraid you have been unsteady ; she has been 

telling me about you and the young nurserymaid. 

She is afraid you have been doing wrong ; tell me 

if it is so." He coloured very much, and said 

nothing. " Thomas," I said again, " tell me — 

have you kept from sin ?" He answered at once, 
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firmly, slowly, and very solemnly, f< I have kept 
from sin." "God be thanked," I said; for his 
tone and manner told much, and made it im- 
possible to doubt his words. " But, Thomas," I 
said again, " you know you are going with your 
father and mother to America in April — it was a 
sad thing to win a girl's heart only to leave her." 
" I told her I couldn't marry her," he said ; " I 
told her I was going to America." I asked, 
(rather to test if he really cared for her,) " Do 
you think she is one who will take up with some- 
one else as soon as you are gone, and think no 
more about you?" "I don't think she is," he 
said very decidedly ; not that I imagine he was 
the best judge of that. Thomas is only eighteen ; 
not too young to love, nor, alas ! (as I well know 
in at least one instance, and I fear there are 
many,) not too young to lead another into sin, but 
perhaps too young to love wisely ? for I do not" 
think, from what Mrs. B. said of her, she can have 
been at all worthy of him, though she seems to 
have really loved him ; but we need not wonder 
if at his age love is blind — so I said, " If you really 
care for her, I fear this must have made you very 
unhappy." " Yes, Ma'am, it has." And one had 
only to look in his face to see that he spoke truth ; 
indeed I had observed for some time that he had 
lost the bright smile he used to have when at B. 
He said several times, " I always told her I couldn't 
marry her," as if having done that was his great 
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comfort. I said what I could then, and next 
day wrote to him as follows: — 

Dear Thomas, 

A wise and good old man, who had served 
God faithfully all his life, told his clergyman that 
when he was quite young and first learnt to plough, 
and found how hard it was to keep the first furrow 
straight, he said to himself, My life is like this 
field — if I keep the first furrow straight, all will go 
right after ; and so he had found it. Now I have 
been thinking that what you told me about, was 
your first furrow, and that you kept it straight ; 
80 I do hope it will be with you as it was with him, 
and that your end at last may be one of such holy 
peace and joy as his was. If we overcome our sin- 
ful desires, it may strengthen and comfort us in 
times of trial, to think that these very trials will 
help us to rise above the world and the things of 
the world, to grow more pure in heart, more fit for 
Heaven, and to get back more of the image of God 
that man lost by the first fall ; but if we fall into sin, 
it is a fall indeed ; and thoee who go on so, grow 
less and less like God and angels, and more like 
the beasts that perish, or worse — for earth stands, 
as it were, between Heaven and Hell, and if we 
are not rising higher, we are sinking lower. I am 
indeed thankful that you could say, " I have kept 
from sin." May God grant that you may always 
be able to say so ; I can wish you nothing better. 
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I do feel for you very much ; but I do hope it 
may be with you even now, as it was with one 
who had gone through much sorrow, but said 
afterwards, " I felt this when I sorrowed most ; it's 
better to have loved and lost, than never to have 
loved at all." May God bless both you and her ; 
and may you both so live that you may meet again, 
never to part more, in that world where we are 
told God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes, 
and there shall be neither sorrow nor crying. 

" May we all meet in that world so fair ; 
Sorrow and sin cannot enter there." 

" Oh, when Heaven is won at last, 
Who will count the troubles past ?" 



To William , who had written to ask me 

WHETHER HIS NOT HAVING BEEN CONFIRMED NEED 
BE A HINDERANCE TO HIS TAKING THE SACRAMENT, 
AND WHAT PREPARATION WAS NEEDFUL; AND 
BEGGING I WOULD WRITE HIM A LETTER ABOUT IT. 

New Year's Day, 1858. 
Dear William, 

I do not think your not having been con- 
firmed need hinder you from taking the Lord's 
Supper, though it would be better if you had 
been. If you look at the end of the Confirmation 
Service in the Prayer-Book, you will see it is said 
that the Sacrament may be given to those who 
have been confirmed, or are ready and willing to be 
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so. You know that Confirmation is solemnly 
taking on ourselves the three promises made for 
us in Baptism, that we will fight against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, believe the Christian faith, 
and keep God's commandments ; and if you can 
say from your heart, in the words of the next 
answer in the Catechism, "By God's help so I 
will: and I heartily thank our Heavenly Father 
that He hath called me to this state of salvation 
through Jesus Christ our Lord," I do not think 
your not having been confirmed need keep you 
from the Lord's Supper. When I have sometimes 
told people they were very wrong to turn away 
from the Sacrament, the answer has been, " I am 
not good enough." A strange notion ! as if it was 
their own goodness that Christians had to trust to ; 
as if for that we were any of us good enough. In 
the Sacramental Service itself we say, " We are 
not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
under Thy table." 

Did it ever strike you, how the whole of 
Christianity (one might almost say) is contained 
in one verse of one of the Psalms we had in church 
on Christmas Day, (the 85th,) which foretells of 
the coming of Christ, and the blessings He would 
bring to the world, in such moving and touching 
words as would almost bring tears to our eyes, if 
the love of this world had not more or less blinded 
and hardened the hearts of us all. The verse I 
mean most of all just now is the 10th : " Mercy 
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and truth are met together, righteousness and 
pence have kissed each other," God is a just God 
and true ; and you know how every part of the 
Bible (and the Old Testament especially) teaches 
us that God hates sin, and has said that sin must 
be punished ; that His face is against them that 
do evil ; and that the punishment of sin is death. 
How then could any of us be saved if God had 
not so loved the world, He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. It is in Christ 
and through Him that mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness (or justice) and peace have 
kissed each other ; for He who knew no sin bore 
the punishment of sin for us, to make our peace 
with God. Surely if we believe this, and think of 
the words, " This do in remembrance of Me," we 
cannot refuse. 

You ask, however., " Is not preparation needful ?" 
Yes, surely ; as St. Paul says, " Examine your- 
selves whether ye be in the faith." If we have 
true faith in Christ, we shall have the " repentance 
of our former sins," and " charity with all men," 
which the Catechism teaches us are required. 
We may fear that our faith is too weak and im- 
perfect to be accepted ; but think of the man who 
prayed, "Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief." His prayer was heard, and his imperfect 
faith accepted; so why should we be fearful, or 
doubt God's purposes of mercy towards us? If 
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our faith is sufficient to make us really wish to 
obey our Saviour's dying command, simply as an 
act of obedience to Him, I cannot doubt that more 
will be given. The answer in the Catechism to the 
question, u What meaneth this word Sacrament ?" 
tells us that it is a means of grace, a way to get 
God's grace. One way we know has been open 
to us all ever since we were old enough to pray, 
and in childhood this was all that was needed. 
But as childhood ceases, temptations become 
stronger, and more grace is needful to enable us 
to withstand them. 

If some complain they do not find the benefit 
from the Lord's Supper they had looked for, the 
fault may be in their thinking more of the good to 
themselves, than of the Saviour whose death they 
commemorate. Suppose some dear friend who 
had done much for you, asked of you, shortly be- 
fore his death, to do some small thing, say to visit 
his grave at certain times, in remembrance of 
him, you would not think of asking, " What good 
is it to do me ?" but the friend who made the re- 
quest might know that it would do you a great 
good you little thought of. When you were in 
danger of giving your heart too much to the busi- 
ness and pleasures of the world, those visits to 
your friend's grave would help to recall you to 
your better self, to remind you of that friend's 
love and goodness, and of all that he had done for 
you and told you ; you would again feel as in his 
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presence, and be reminded of higher, better, and 
purer pleasures than those of the vain world you 
had been living in. If you were to visit his grave 
merely as a form you had to go through, you 
would not feel this, but the more you did it in re- 
membrance of him, and thinking of him, the more 
you would feel that you were still with him. Can 
you not believe something like this of the Lord's 
Supper ? Our Saviour says, u I am the bread of 
life; he that eateth of this bread shall live for 

ever Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh 

My blood hath eternal life. .... The words that I 
speak unto you they are spirit and they are life." 
May our souls ever feed on Him; may we so 
read His Holy Word, that making it our daily 
food, we may be ever hearing His gracious voice, 
witnessing His sufferings, feeling He is ever with 
us. Unless we daily pray and daily read His 
Word, we are not living with the Lord, but with 
the world. 

To a Backslider. 

January 15, 1858. 
Do you think I liked going into the farmyard 
as I did on Monday, talking to you in the stable, 
following you about the yard, trying to make you 
hear me? No; it was what no lady could like. 
I never disliked anything much more, but I did it 
for your sake, because I felt I would do anything 
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to save yon ; and if yon had felt abont it as a man 
onght to feel, yon would have seen this, and hare 
been ashamed and grieved that I should have had 
to do it for you ; but you did not see it nor feel 
it, and I will tell you why. It was because sin 
had hardened and blinded your heart. Do you 
remember the Bible lesson I wrote for yon, about 
the chief butler who forgot the kindness Joseph 
had shown him in prison, and never thought of 
him again? I said that so it is with those who 
are living without the grace of God ; the things 
they ought most to feel are hid from them ; they 
never give them a thought. I said if they will 
not speak to the Heavenly Father, to whom they 
owe every blessing, we need not wonder that they 
forget their earthly friends, and make a bad re- 
turn for their kindness and their love. It is a 
small thing that you treat me in this way, though 
I have been a kind friend to you, as far as I knew 
how to be ; but it is a fearful thing to treat God 
as you have treated me, and that is what you are 
doing. 

I told you in another Bible lesson, that God is 
so loving and merciful, He goes on speaking to us 
by His Word, and by His Holy Spirit, even when 
we never speak to Him in prayer, but that if we 
go on so, He will leave off speaking to us, for He 
has said, " My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man." 

You know the parable of a certain man that had 
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a fi^-tree planted in his vineyard that bore no 
fruit year by year, and he said, " Cut it down ; 
why cumbereth it the ground ?" but the gardener 
answered, " Lord, let it alone this year also, till I 
dig about it and dung it ; and if it bear fruit, well ; 
and if not, after that thou shalt cut it down." 
You know it is the merciful Lord Jesus who 
pleads for us with God as the gardener pleaded 
for the fig-tree. When you had that bad hurt 
last year, your life was as much in danger as the 
fig-tree was in danger when the master said, " Cut 
it down ;" but since then, how much Christ has 
done for you, digging about your hardened heart 
by the workings of the Holy Spirit, doing all that 
could be done to improve the bad ground, which 
I fear is bad still. You told me you wished we 
might still be friends — you did not wish me to 
give you up — yet you would not mind anything I 
could say ; and so I suppose you would say that 
you wish still to be friends with God — and well 
you may, for it is a fearful thing to be cast off by 
God — and yet you will not pray to Him, or 
honour His Holy Name, or seek to please Him ; 
and things cannot always go on so ; if you are not 
growing better you are growing worse, getting 
further and further from God and repentance: 
and remember it was the merciful Saviour Him- 
self who said of the fig-tree, " If it bear fruit, 
well; and if not, after that thou shalt cut it 
down." 
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Scripture Warnings to Another. 

As you say you do not care to have any more 
of the Bible lessons, I will not send you any more 
unless you tell me you have changed your mind, 
and would like to have the rest. 

As you say you had rather I did not talk to 
you any more about religion, I have no right to 
do so against your will ; but hear me this once, 
and then I will have done — have done writing to 
you and talking to you, but not thinking kindly 
of you, praying for you, and hoping the best 
for you. 

You think you know all that you need to know, 
but if you would come with those that read the 
Bible with me on Sundays, I think I could show 
you that your knowledge of God does not go so 
far as you think ; and it is only by knowing Him 
as shown to us in His Word that we can know 
anything as we ought. 

You must not take offence at what I am going 
to say, for it is not I that say it, but God. He 
says in His Word, "Turn you at My reproof: 
behold I will pour out My Spirit upon you; I 
will make known My words unto you : but ye 
have set at nought all My counsel, and would 
none of My reproof: I also will laugh at you 
calamity, and will mock when your fear cometh." 

In another place it is said, " He who being 
7 
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often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without remedy." 

In the New Testament we find, "Whosoever 
culleth on the Name of the Lord shall be saved ;" 
and [in the Psalms, " Whoso offereth Me thanks 
and praise, he honoureth Me; and to him that 
ordereth his conversation (or life) aright, will I 
show the salvation of God." 

You know also Christ's parable of the king who 
mnde a feast for the marriage of his son, and how 
when he sent to call them who were invited, they 
began with one consent to make excuse ; and the 
king said, " None of those who were invited shall 
taste of my supper." 

It is a strange mistake to wait for a call, for 
all are called, as we learn from the rest of that 
very parable, and from countless other places in 
Scripture, 

Then I have no more to say, and can only pray 
for you and wish you well. Do not think I am 
netting myself up as better than you. All who are 
really Christians know that they have no goodness 
of their own, nothing that they can be proud of in 
any way, It is not in pride, but in Christian 
love, that I would say such things to you, and to 
all who are like you. I am very sorry I offended 
you the other day, and since you took my words 
differently from what I meant, I would willingly 
unsay them if I could. I am only glad that though 
you would not shake hands with me, you did say 
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at last that you should think no more about it ; so 
I trust to your feeling towards me just as if I had 
never offended you, and believing that I am truly 
and always 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

M. E. S. 

I have good hope that these warnings have not 
been wholly thrown away, any more than on 
another, of whom I will now speak. 

L. D. was for two years in service at B. When 
he first came he was a gentle, intelligent, well- 
disposed boy ; but the second year he had a bad 
foreman and wicked companions, and it was sad to 
see how month by month he was growing hard 
and careless. By degrees he gave up evening 
school and church, learnt to swear and drink, and 
seemed going the wrong way as fast as possible. 
Yet there was always something about him which 
made me feel I never could give him up, though 
warnings and entreaties seemed to have less and 
less effect on him. 

At last, one day not long before Martinmas, 
feeling the time was short, I once more urged on 
him the need of repentance as strongly as I could. 
For some time he seemed quite callous, as indeed 
he always had done for many months ; but I made 
an earnest appeal to him, and his heart was 
touched. He only said, however, in a desponding 
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tone, " I hear and see nothing but wickedness ; I 
can't be any better in a place like this." 

I spoke comfort and encouragement, and left 
him with better hopes than I had ever done for 
months. 

When the hirings came on I asked a labourer 
whether L. was going to stop. He answered, 
" No, I'm sure he isn't, for he says to me, ' Master 
axed me to stop on, but I set him such a wage as 
I knew he wouldn't give me, for I wouldn't stop 
if it was ever so.' " 

I went at once to look for him. "Well, Leon- 
ard," I said, " so you are going to a new place, 
and I hope you mean to make a new start, and do 
better." 

"Yes, I do," he answered at once, the tears 
starting to his eyes ; " and I hope," he added, " I 
shall be among a better lot." 

Six weeks after I received from him the follow- 
ing letter. 



Letter L, from L. D. 

January 17, 1858. 
Dear Friend, 

I write these few lines to you, hoping to 
find you in good health, as it leaves me at present ; 
thank God for it. 

I received your letter, and the little paper, 
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" Only try," and I mean to try to serve the Lord, 
and do what I can for Him. 

I ofttimes think of the things you said to me 
about religion, and bless the Lord for it. I should 
like to hear of all my friends doing well — Michael, 
and William, and James. I should like to hear 
of them going to church instead of running about 
on Sundays. 

I have begun to pray every night and morning, 

but I never thought a great deal about what you 

said to me, till now that I have found it out to be 

true. 

Your affectionate friend, 

L. D. 

I wrote in answer that T did indeed thank God 
now that I had never given him up ; and a little 
time after I had another letter from him. 



Letter II., from L. D.~ 

My dear Friend, 

I write these few lines, hoping to find 
you in good health, as it leaves me at present ; 
thank God for it. I still keep persevering in the 
good way to Heaven ; bless God for it. I have 
found out that the best way lad or man can go, is 
the narrow way that leads to eternal life. I wish 
everybody would find it out. I think the old set 
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the young a bad example ; bat may I still keep 
going on ! I have got more friends to talk to me 
about religion. 

In the presence of the Lord God of Israel, 
when I kneel down at my bed-side, I ofttimes 
think what a blessing it is that the Lord has given 
me to see that I was a great sinner in the face of 
Heaven ; and I still read my Bible, and I hope it 
will be my guide for ever and ever ; and when I die 
die may I meet with you and all my friends and rela- 
tions in Heaven at last, for Christ's sake. Amen. 

So no more at present from 

Your true friend, 

L. D. 

Answer to the Above. 

Dear L., 

Since I got your letter, I have had too 
much to do to write to you ; but I want to tell 
you that I often think of it and of you with a glad 
and thankful heart, and I pray for you too, that 
you may be kept in the right way. We have all 
much need to pray that, both for ourselves and 
one another, for we are told to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling, knowing that it 
is God that worketh in us both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure ; and yet if we fall, what 
unspeakable mercy it is that we have still a loving 
Father in Heaven ever ready to meet and welcome 
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us back, if we turn to Him in true repentance, 
sorrow for sin, and a real purpose to do better for 
the time to come. Then let us think often of the 
great love of our Saviour, Christ, who was willing 
to die for us that we might live. 

You will be sorry to hear I cannot get M- H. 
on Sundays now. He came for some Sundays 
with little J. J. ; but J. is kept out early and late 
tenting now, Sundays and week-days, and M. H. 
does not like coming alone, and none of the others 

from will come. Let us pray for all who 

keep away from God, that in His great love and 
mercy He may draw them to Himself. 

May God ever bless you. 

I am 
Your true friend, 

M. E. S. 

PARTS OF TWO LETTERS, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF A SUNDAY CLASS 

AT C. JANUARY, 1858. 

First Letter. 

I hope I have been able to make more way 
with those at C. than I was ever able to do last 
year ; but I have never yet attempted trying to 
get any of them to come and read the Bible 
with me on Sundays before church. I think last 
year I attempted it too soon, or not quite in the 
best way. 
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C. is a more lawless place than B., and there is 
much more to contend with. I hope and pray 
my next Sunday's experiment may succeed, for I 
cannot but feel that on that must greatly depend 
my hopes of doing any good among them after- 
wards. 

Second Letter. 

You will wish to know how it was at C. on 
Sunday. I had been the day before to an out- 
lying farm at the furthest extremity of the parish 
from C, talking to two or three who were ploughr 
ing. I had been to them several times since 
Martinmas, and hoped in time to make some 
impression on them ; but they seemed so hardened, 
thoro was little to give any hopes of them, though 
one, seeing how pained I was, said half com- 
passionately, " I wouldn't make a trouble of it if I 
was you." 

I went home, feeling very sad and more de- 
pressed than I had been for a long time, and could 
not shake off the impression. I woke very early 
next morning, and had several quiet hours before 
breakfast, There was morning service at B., and 
the Sacrament ; and directly after I went to C. 

All the morning I had felt a strange unnatural 
calmness, almost as if I was in a dream, and none 
of the agitating hopes and fears as to the probable 
result of my experiment at C. that I had had the 
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week before. I found two or three steady lads 
looking out for me, who walked with me to the 
place appointed. There were a great many about, 
and I spoke to several, and asked if they were 
coming — "they didn't know," "maybe they might," 
" they'd see." So I went in with my two or three, 
and in a minute or two looked out to see if any 
more were coming. Some were dragging others 
by main force, or bringing back those who were 
running away, and the rest looking on. I went 
out and spoke to one or two, and said I hoped 
they were coming, for it was a pity to waste so 
much time, and then went back to those who 
were sitting still by the fire, one of whom said, "I 
think, Ma'am, perhaps they're shy." So I went 
out again and spoke to them, and said to a young 
foreman of two or three-and-twenty who was 
among them, "Do try and get some of them to 
come in." A minute or two after he and the 
whole set came in together — the room was quite 
full ; I had never had so many together before. 
Some looked wild and rough enough, and some 
very sheepish. I said I was very glad so many 
had come. I was afraid some of them had thought 
very little about religion before ; but I hoped their 
coming then showed they wished to make a fresh 
start and do better, but that even reading and 
hearing the Bible would not make them any 
better, unless they prayed for God's help, which I 
was afraid very few of them ever did ; but I would 
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say over to them a short prayer, that they might 
know what it was, and then they should all kneel 
down and say it after me from their hearts. So I 
repeated it to them standing; I heard some 
laughing, but took no notice, hoping it would sub- 
side ; and then they all knelt down, but only one 
or two voices said it after me, and many of the 
others were laughing very audibly. It was then I 
felt the value of that strange calmness that was 
given me. I spoke verv gravely, and told them 
how wrong and sinful it was, and they must begin 
again and all say it after me. Two or three more 
voices joined this time, but there was still a great 
deal of laughing ; so I spoke to them again, and 
tried again and again, till at last every voice joined 
with mine, and so solemnly, that my calmness 
then almost gave way. From that moment I had 
no more trouble. I asked if any of them would 
like to have a copy of the prayer ; a good many 
held up their hands, and I took down their names. 
We had not time for a great deal of reading, but 
I felt there was a blessing on it and on what I 
said. A few went with me to church, but not 
many. 

Letter to a Friend. 

To give some notion of the ignorance in which 
the young have been suffered to grow up in 
this East-Riding, I will tell you Qf one or two 
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which you will think extreme cases, as indeed 
they are, but by no means exceptional or uncom- 
mon. I was telling a lad in his teens the other 
day the story of Adam and Eve, but had not gone 
far when a thought seemed to strike him, and 
looking up he said, " Is Adam alive now ?" No, 
said I ; it was Adam's sin that first brought death 
into the world ; Adam died and turned to dust, as 
all men have done since, but we shall all live 
again. " Yes," he said, " I know that ; but (he 
continued with a puzzled look) I once heard a 
man say there was one left alive, and all the rest 
was drowned, and I thought perhaps it was 
Adam." 

Another I was talking to about the first truths 
of religion, and they seemed so new to him, that I 
asked in surprise, " Did you never hear of Jesus 
Christ before ?" " Yes," he said, " I've heard tell 
of Him ; but I never heard He had been put to 
death." Still more amazing, in a Christian land 
so full of churches, another told me he had heard 
of Jesus Christ, but had never heard he was the . 
Son of God ! Of a large number I was teaching 
one Christmas, very few knew at all why the day 
is observed. 

Still fewer are those who know why we keep 
Easter, though they tell you and firmly believe 
that the sun rises twice on Easter Sunday. None 
have seen it themselves, but many know someone 
who has ; and one assured me that his mother had 
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seen the sun dance up and down on Easter Sunday 
morning. 

Do they not indeed need missionaries amongst 
them ? How would it be possible to live in such 
a land of heathens, and not make some effort to 
convert them? 



The Readings were continued from that time with 
varying success, as may be seen from the following 
Letter to one less ignorant than many, and more 
promising than most 

To G. M. * 

Dear George, 

I could not find you yesterday, and as I 
perhaps may not see you before Sunday, 1 will 
write what I wish to say. 

Our reading will be in the morning next Sunday, 
and I hope you will come if you can. If I had 
had you and a few more like you last Sunday, it 
would have been a great help, for I am sorry to 
say one or two behaved very badly, and if you and 
G. T. and J. G. had been there, they would 
perhaps have been ashamed. Dear George, as I 
look on it, there is a great fight going on in this 

* I first knew G. M. as a friend of T. M., and living with 
him at the last farm where T. was in service before he went to 
America — they were great friends. I did not know George 
■o well then as I have done the last year at C, but his ap- 
pearance and manner prepossessed me much in his favour. 
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world between good and evil, and we must be on 
one side or the other — on the side of God, or of 
the Devil. Now I am sure you know which side 
I wish to be on ; and will not you be my friend to 
stand by me and do all that you can to help me, 
for the Lord's sake ? Yes, I am sure you will 
answer from your heart, " By God's help so I will." 
You see there is evil to fight against, both in the 
world and in our own hearts, and our work must 
begin at home ; unless we do right ourselves, we 
can never hope to lead others right. I find that 
G. F. and J. B. were really hindered coming last 
Sunday, or they would have been there; but, 
George, was it so with you ? If we are not doing 
right in our daily life, we cannot look for God's 
grace to keep u« in any greater temptation that 
may come in our way ; and God's Word has said, 
" If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on My holy Day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable; and shalt honour Him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words : then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause thee 
to ride on high places of the earth, for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it." 

I am, dear George, 

Your true friend, 

M. E. S. 
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you swear you are dishonouring God yourself, and 
hardening those who hear you, and perhaps hinder- 
ing them from turning to God. Then, before it is 
too late, let them see in you the power the Holy 
Spirit gives through prayer for the overcoming of 
our evil habits and tempers, remembering we are 
told, " if any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, that man's religion is vain." 

Your true friend, 

M. E. S. 

The occasion of my writing the foregoing, was 
a young lad giving me as a reason for not praying, 
that H. T., the shepherd, who prayed every night, 
was often heard to swear. He took what I said 
in a very humble spirit, and promised to try to 
overcome the sin which he acknowledged. 

May, 1858. 

Out of about forty I have to do with at present, 
and know pretty intimately, there are but three 
or four at most whom I can think of without some- 
thing of sadness and anxiety ; but then there are 
six months yet before Martinmas, and I trust that 
good influences will tell more and more, and even, 
I hope, continue to do so with some for long after. 

This makes me unwilling to say much at present 
about this year's set. Within the last fortnight 
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two former scholars have been here to see me. 
One was T. M., who sails for America on Monday, 
and had come a long distance to say farewell. 
Both he and the other, who came this morning, 
were too shy to come to the house, but stopped 
short in the village, and sent a message to beg me 
to go to them. The teens is an awkward age in 
all ranks, so we need not wonder that it is doubly 
so with them. 

I was much pleased too, the other day, by a 
modest grateful little letter from another, enclosing 
one from his father, containing very warm thanks, 
and a very good account of his son, who had been 
working near home since he left B., and living in 
his father's cottage, spending most of his leisure 
time in reading, and was hired to a good master, 
who had family prayers morning and evening ; and 
one of William's duties was to drive his master to 
church every Sunday. That must truly be a good 
master, compared with most other farmers. Few 
indeed are the farmers who do not virtually hinder 
their servants from going to church, by taking for 
granted they will never think of it, and arranging 
the hours for feeding cattle, &c, just at church 
time ; and very few are the farming lads who ever 
do go to church, even those who would wish it, 
not having moral courage to assert their right to 
do so in such a state of things. 

I was talking one day to a lad of eighteen, (a 
very exceptional one,) about how sad it was to see 
8 
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the Sunday so profaned in all the farmhouses 
about the country, and he answered, " I think the 
farmers are doing all they can to call down the 
curse of God on their own heads, by allowing 
Sabbath-breaking among their servants as they 
do." 

Some, however, who never go to church, go to 
the Wesleyan Chapel in the evening. That is the 
only religion that has any real hold on the people 
about here, young or old. I do alternately see 
the good and the evil of Methodism in such a very 
strong light that I could write a volume about it ; 
and it is most difficult to deal with. I am glad, 
however, it is the only sort of dissent prevalent 
about here, for it seems the least objectionable of 
any. 

Dissenter is a word they have never heard, nor 
have they any notion of the idea we attach to it. 

June 23, 1858. 
I have done little writing the last few weeks — 
I hardly can till after the Confirmation, which 
takes place on Friday. We have no school chil- 
dren old enough, so they are almost entirely from 
the farmhouses. I know so well now the characters 
and dispositions of all, and what their conduct has 
been since they came into the parish at Martinmas, 
that I am very thankful my father has let me help 
so much in collecting and selecting, and even in 
exhorting them ; and I do hope the often-repeated 
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separate exhortations to each of them in the fields, 
in addition to his instructions, will have made a 
deep impression on all. It will be put to the 
proof on the Confirmation day. 

We have had to reject nearly a third of the 
original candidates. The prospect of a holiday 
made many say they wished to be confirmed, who 
were totally unfit for it, and had not one serious 
thought or intention ; but I hope all those selected 
are very different, and, as I say, their sincerity 
will be tested on Friday. My father has par- 
ticularly begged of all their masters to give them 
strict orders to return immediately after the 
service. 

The farmers are ready enough to do so, but 
quite laugh at our supposing the order will be 
obeyed. " Oh yes, we'll tell 'em ; but see if you 
get 'em back before midnight : how'll you do it ? 
vou can't force 'em." 

I heard a foreman two days ago actually laugh- 
ing to one of the lads at my folly or simplicity in 
supposing they would any of them come back after 
the service; but it was the lad's manner and 
answer, and the answers of others like him, that 
give me good hopes, for they all know the way 
their masters talk about it. So you see the eyes 
of all the parish are upon us to see how it will end ; 
and it must be a triumph of good or of evil. Oh, 
have I not cause to hope, and to tremble, and to 
pray for them all ? 
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The schoolmaster and I are to walk with them, 
and the much smaller number of girls who are also 
to be confirmed. The schoolmaster was for the 
girls going separate, but I am sure it is much 
better that they should go together and learn to 
behave properly. I would not attempt it, however, 
if I had any fear of seeing repeated a disorderly 
scene that I am sorry to say we had one Sunday 
evening that they came over to B., to be examined 
or instructed in the church. I am glad to say, 
however, it was only a small proportion of the 
whole number who disgraced themselves by such 
bad behaviour; and though I was very much 
ashamed and grieved, I could not but be thankful 
afterwards that it had been made so evident which 
were quite unfit for Confirmation, as of course all 
those were rejected ; some of the others behaved 
beautifully, and did. their utmost to maintain order 
and help me in protecting the girls from rudeness ; 
so those may well be trusted. 

TO ONE PARTICULARLY ALLUDED TO IN THE 

FOREGOmG. 

Dear George, 

I said I should perhaps see you before 
Thursday, and perhaps I may ; but I think some 
things I have to say can perhaps be better said in 
writing. 

I have not words to tell you how thankful I was 
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to see you act as you did on Sunday evening. I 
was thankful and proud to have you for a friend ; 
but now we will not be proud of anything ; let us 
be thankful and humble, never forgetting that we 
are told, " Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall." 

But thankful we may be, and ought to be — 
thankful that you were able to prove to yourself, 
as well as to others, that you are not the only one 
who will not treat girls with rudeness, but will, as far 
as you can, guard them from being rudely treated. 
George, you little know the good that it may be 
given you to do in this wicked world by that; 
and I think that God, Who orders everything for 
us, would show us that this is what Pie would 
have you to do. 

God has given all of us some means of doing 
good, and we shall have to answer to Him for the 
way we use them ; this we learn from the Parable 
of the Talents. 

George, it is enough to make anyone's heart 
sad to think of the way poor young girls are 
treated in farm places. At first, a girl who has 
had a good mother, does not like it at all, is 
shocked, and ashamed, and angry, but she too 
soon gets not to care, and at last even to like it ; 
and I am sure you are one who would never like 
her then. But whose fault is it? Is she not 
more to be pitied than blamed? Was it not 
those rude lads that spoilt her ? And that is not 
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all : God has given shame and shyness to girls as 
a safeguard, and one who has lost this is no longer 
safe. 

Dear George, I need say no more. May God 
give you grace to act always as you did yesterday ; 
and may you be rewarded for it some day with 
the best blessings either rich man or poor can have 
in this life — a wife he can honour as well as love. 
The same chapter that tells us a wife should obey 
her husband, tells us the husband should honour 
his wife; and there can be no lasting true love 
without it ; and this blessing God will not give 
to those who have not earned it by self-restraint 
before. Then, dear George, let your Confirmation 
be a solemn vow made to God that, trusting in 
His help and praying for it always, you may be 
kept yourself, and keep others, from such sin as we 
will not speak or think of, and from all that may 
lead to it ; but do not trust in yourself, or some 
day, when you least think yourself in danger, you 
will be led away and fall. May God guard and 
guide you ! 

CONFIRMATION. 

June 25th, 1858. 

I think our young flock were more impressed 
by the service than I could have hoped, and by 
the concluding address from the archbishop's 
chaplain, which was well calculated to make an 
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impression on them ; indeed, the whole service 
was beautifully conducted, and nothing wanting 
that could make it impressive. 

I liked to hear their remarks about it as we 
walked homewards. There were eleven lads and 
five girls ; the age of the greater part was eigh- 
teen ; there were one or two as young as fifteen, 
and one or two turned twenty. No party of 
youths and maidens among ourselves could have 
been better behaved than they were, going and 
returning, and all the evening afterwards. They 
went straight to the school on their return, where 
we found everything very nicely prepared for tea ; 
after which we had a little singing of hymns, then 
looking at Bible pictures, which took up some 
time, and then I read to them the rest of the 
evening. I must not let you suppose, however, 
that there was nothing to mar the day's happiness. 
There was one passing shadow, and one sad blot. 

After leaving the church, G. M., and a young 
man two or three years older, whom I had always 
thought particularly steady, left us, saying they 
would soon rejoin us ; and a boy of fifteen made 
off, I knew not where. As soon as we were out 
of the town, all sat down on a bank to wait for 
them, and waited very patiently nearly half-an- 
hour — a most anxious half-hour it was for me. 

At last I felt we must not wait any longer ; and 
we were just setting off without them, when to my 
great relief and joy George and his companion 
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were seen running down the street towards us. 
Their absence was soon accounted for. George 
had been detained at work in the fields in the 
morning later than the others, and had only just 
had time to get ready to go with us, and none to 
eat any dinner ; and as he had breakfasted at eight, 
and it was now three o'clock, it was no great 
wonder that he had turned into a public-house for 
something to eat ; and as he and his mate were 
both " all right " when they rejoined us, there was 
no great fault to find ; and George said, half re- 
proachfully, " You might have been sure we should 
come back." The boy also joined us soon after, 
and accounted for his absence; but we had not 
gone far before I observed his unsteady walk, and 
it was soon too evident he had been to a dram- 
shop. I was the more ashamed and grieved as 
there were many passers-by on the road, and, as 
the schoolmaster said, he disgraced all our party. 
We left him at the farmhouse he came from, and 
saw no more of him all the evening. 

He was one we had been very doubtful about 
allowing to go, but he had seemed so repentant, it 
appeared only right to give him leave. 

July, 1858. 

For several weeks the Confirmation was mv 
constant theme — spending a great part of the day 
in the fields, going from one to another, talking to 
them separately ; now it is the Lord's Supper. 
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If a proportion of those who were confirmed 
become regular communicants, it will indeed be 
cause for untold thankfulness. 

As yet, just when I think I have brought them 
to the point, the old objection, so often answered, 
again seems to them unanswerable — " I'm not good 
enough." 

PAPER DISPERSED AMONG THEM ABOUT 

THIS TIME. 

You say, u I'm not good enough to go to the 
Lord's Supper ;" but remember, the less you can 
trust yourself, the more need you have to seek 
strength and grace, not only by prayer, but in 
that Holy Sacrament. 

You are afraid that whenever you do wrong 
after, others will say, " Where's the use of going 
to Sacrament ? you're no better for going." 

Whether it be the devil that says this in your 
own heart, or man that says it to you, be brave 
and humble, and let your heart's answer be, " Be- 
cause I have sinned again, it is the more reason I 
should seek for grace still more, and strive to do 
better." 

We may have been very weak and sinful, but 
we must not let our past sins make us fear and 
falter ; for believing on Him Who died for us, we 
are pardoned for His sake; and if we resist the 
devil, he will flee from us. Our soul's battle may 
be life long ; but if we go on, fighting the good 
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fight of faith against sin, we shall be conquerors 
at last, through the might of Him Who died to 
save us. 

And shall we be ashamed to own Him for our 
Lord and Master, by obeying His dying command 
to all believers in Him — " Do this in remembrance 
of me?" 



From a Letter to a Friend. 

July, 1858. 

There was a great camp-meeting at C, and 
nearly all those who had lately been confirmed, 
instead of, as I had hoped, preparing themselves 
to receive the Lord's Supper in church, joined the 
Primitives ! 

I need not say that this was a blow, but only 
one of the sort that rouses us to fresh efforts, and 
seems to put more strength and life into all we say 
and do. I called* a meeting of them one evening 
in the school-room, to give my thoughts on the 
subject; a large number attended, not only the 
lads, but some men who had joined the Wesleyans 
and Primitives, and were naturally curious to hear 
what I should say; and fearing that words and 
courage might fail me, I wrote down what I had 
to say, and read it to them.* 

To withstand dissent was never an object I 

* The address alluded to is printed in the Appendix. 
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proposed to myself. To ignore it as much as 
possible was always my wish and aim ; but it is 
becoming almost universal amongst the labouring 
class in this part of the country, and I cannot 
think it is for nothing that its evils have been 
brought so strongly before me, and my views on 
the subject made so much clearer than they ever 
were before ; and if I say nothing about it, I am 
in a manner making them Dissenters. 

I shall always remember what M. W. said last 
year : " W. J. has grown so good, he's joined the 
Primitives, and I believe its a deal from your talking 
to him ;" and if that was the case in one instance 
last year, it has been so in twenty this. When 
any impression is made on them, they feel a great 
desire to be " brought in," or " converted ;" so they 
go to a camp-meeting, are wound up to a strange 
state of excitement, "brought in," made "joined 
members," and then they think they can begin to 
be good — it was no use trying before. It is only 
just now that my eyes have been fully opened to 
all this. 

I understand now the meaning of the strange 
answer I have received countless times in the 
fields when urging them to begin a life of prayer : 
"It would do me no good." It was in vain I 
answered, " If God's Word is true, it will do you 
good." 

Sometimes I have said, " Do you mean always 
to go on in this way ?" and the sad and earnest, 
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would expect to find them in much the same state 
one month, or week even, as another, would very 
often be deceived, and at one time too hopeful, 
and at another too grievously disappointed. J. C. 
was one of those who joined the Primitives. Many 
people would say that their doing so was itself a 
proof that they were not fit for Confirmation'; but 
my father thought the great thing was, that they 
should be really willing to take the promises on 
themselves in earnest, and their nearly all joining 
the Primitives so soon after (that being their 
notion of the way to get religion) was itself a 
striking proof of their sincerity. 

About a week after the Confirmation, J. C. 
walked with me half-way to B. He seemed then 
full of hope and zeal and pious resolutions, and 
evidently warmly felt all that he openly expressed. 

He told me that he had only learnt to swear 
that year from one in the same house, who was 
constantly swearing. Poor John! he seemed to 
think, like a great many, that now he was 
" brought in," and had "joined," he never should 
do wrong again ; but about a week after, a horse 
he was riding made a sudden plunge, from some of 
the others startling it, and he was nearly thrown, 
and words of cursing broke from his lips ! You 
should know what it is to live among bad com- 
panions, and how infectious a habit of cursing and 
swearing is, to make allowances for him. He who 
told me of it found him soon after by himself in 
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HARVEST, 1858. 



Letter to a Friend. 



August 13th, 1858. 

At last ray harvest holidays have begun. 
Never did I fully feel the sweets of rest before ; 
for this is not a holiday taken for my own plea- 
sure, with a burden of things undone on my mind, 
but I feel it is indeed given by God ; for to con- 
tinue such work as mine now, would be impossible, 
among the strenuous throng of harvesters, work- 
ing as if for their lives, from earliest dawn to the 
last glimmering of twilight, and the few inter- 
vening hours of rest being too much needed to 
spare any for reading or talking. 

I could wish that by some clairvoyant or other 
power your spirit could have spent one day with 
mine in my happy work, from the first early 
waking and quiet silent hour or two for prayer 
and meditation before our eight o'clock break- 
fast, after which there is no time to lose, or our 
family hours would clash with those of the farm- 
houses. 

My way lies through a grove of ancient trees, 
where I sometimes read the Psalms and Lessons 
843 I go along, if I have not done so before, and 
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many of these young hearts I have this year 
formed a friendship which I trust will last for life, 
though I dare say I shall have but little inter- 
course with them by letter, for they make but 
badly out with writing. It is a sad trouble to 
them, and they have little time and opportunity, 
very happily for me, or I might in time find the 
correspondence with those who have left rather an 
overwhelming item in my work. But this summer 
I have had a good many Sunday visits from those 
w r ho were in the parish last year, and are now at 
farms within ten or twelve miles from this ; and 
some I have seen from even a greater distance, 
who have walked all the way. 

What my field work is cannot easily be de- 
scribed ; but to put it in a few words, it is getting 
at their minds and hearts by various means to 
awaken and influence them. The first few months 
it is little more than making acquaintance with 
them ; now for some time it has been exhorting, 
instructing, warning, counselling, consoling, en- 
couraging, as the case may be. This is all by 
means of talk while they are at work ; but this 
summer time till harvest began, there was always 
an hour's rest after dinner, and sometimes I have 
read to a group of them sitting under a hedge, or 
in a great empty barn half-way between here and 
C, which is very high and cool, and so dark, that 
first going in from the sunshine you are hardly 
able to see, which is very pleasant this weather. 
9 
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When I go in they will be stretched out at rest 
on a great heap of chaff at the further end, but 
rouse up, and G. M., who deserves to be sig- 
nalized by name for his gallantry, will heap up 
the dry chaff to make a comfortable seat for me, 
and spread his great coat at the top ; and there I 
sit reading and commenting on the words of life 
to listeners in various attitudes, generally ending 
with some hymns. After that I must hurry 
homewards for our two o'clock dinner. 

The afternoons I generally spend in an arbour, 
(as now,) or under the shade of the lime-trees 
that bound our garden, writing (always till to-day 
in their behalf) things that I think they will not 
remember sufficiently if only said to them, or that 
I could not say so well in talking. I often write * 
many copies of the same papers, or lessons, for dis- 
persion, in better writing than this you may be 
sure, or none of them could read it ; often in 
printing letters ; and when it is only mechanical 
copying, one of my sisters will often read to me, 
which is all the reading for my own exclusive 
pleasure I ever get now. After tea, three even- 
ings in the week, I have had till this week my 
quiet little evening school here at home of only 
six or seven from the farms close by. I thoroughly 
enjoy teaching them ; they are such a very nice 
set this year, coming so regularly, and so attentive 
and affectionately respectful. Three of them (all 

• This letter was written before I got a printing press. 
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turned twenty) could not read at all when they 
came. 

Among the numbers at C. there are some of a 
very different stamp, who, now that I know,what 
they are, I do not have a great deal to do with, 
though I will not exclude them from the Sunday 
readings so long as they "behave themselves/' 
which they do not always ; but one whom a few 
months ago I looked on as amongst the worst, is 
now so different, that it is an encouraging lesson 
not to give up any. 

It is only on summer evenings I can go to C, as 
it is a mile and a half from here, so I have not 
myself attempted much systematic teaching there, 
except on Sundays, but what I think has an- 
swered better — made the village school-room a 
sort of evening reading-room. I have plenty of 
books for them, and have always gone there my- 
self three evenings, instead of teaching at B. 
Sometimes when there are a good many, I read to 
them all, and have had nearly thirty hearers at a 
time. Sometimes I only see that all are provided 
with books to suit them, and only tell them a little 
about them, and then help those who are only 
learning to read, now and then looking up at the 
quiet readers about me, and thankfully thinking 
how much better it is than their running wild, 
fighting, and uproarious, and getting into all sorts 
of sin and mischief, as they are apt to do when 
left quite to themselves. 
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And all this has been throughout mercifully 
granted to my weakne 88 and insufficiency. I 
know it would not be for my own good, so vain 
and easily elated and self-confident as I am by 
nature, to see much result ; and for this and many 
other reasons I am most thankful that my close 
connection with all these young hearts and souls 
is limited to a year. 

People sometimes say that it must be so dis- 
heartening, but in this 1 do indeed feel and see, as 
well as believe, that all is for the best, and never 
wish it otherwise, when I think about it at all ; 
though now and then I feel it will be hard to part 
with some, and after Martinmas to meet the 
wondering stare of new faces everywhere in the 
fields, where only the week before all were friends. 
I have got through a great deal of writing this 
harvest time, and next week I shall have much to 
say and do in the fields and evening schools again, 
here and at C, and much less time for writing. 
If I can only get some lessons, prayers, addresses, 
letters, &c, that I have written for them, printed 
for dispersion, it will be an immense help and re- 
lief. There seem as yet no end of difficulties in 
the way of that, yet I feel that it must be, for I 
cannot get on without. 

The writer of the following letter had been my 
scholar for a few months. He could read and 
write well. He excused himself for having left oflf 
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cause he bestows so much pains in talking to us 
all about our souls. I should like for you to hear 
him. So I must conclude with my kind love. 

Yours respectfiilly, 



I WROTE IN ANSWER : 

Dear Richard, 

If you could know how often I have read 
your letter over, you would be sure I was pleased 
to get it. I am only sorry you have not got a 
situation ; but though things may not be quite as 
you would like best, or as your parents and friends 
would like best for you, whatever comes will be 
the best thing for you really, if only you are living 
with God. I mean, speaking with Him in prayer, 
and feeling that, in His Holy Word and by His 
Good Spirit, He is always speaking to you, leading 
your soul in the right way, and that you are trying 
to follow it in doing His Will, not trusting in your 
own strength, but seeking God's help, hating sin 
because it was for our sin our Saviour died, but 
knowing that the sins of all who believe on Him 
are pardoned for His sake, and that in all they 
think, or say, or do, they will show that they are 
children of God. 

I am glad you have good music at your church, 
if it makes you love Church more ; but you should 
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think sometimes, that if there was no music, you 
ought to love the Church still, and that if the 
music hinders you from hearing or thinking of the 
words that are sung, it will be a snare to you ; but 
it ought to help you to feel the words more. 
Music is one of God's good gifts, and if we never 
forget that, and are thankful to Him for it, we 
shall feel the blessing of it ; but like every other 
good gift, men may so misuse it, that they would 
be better without it. 

I am glad your clergyman is one you can think 
loves and serves God from his heart, and whom all 
good men can feel to be their friend ; but I dare 
say you never thought that even if you could not 
think all this of your clergyman, it would still be 
right to go to church. We may be really speak- 
ing to God in those beautiful prayers, whether the 
clergyman or anyone else in church does or not ; 
and if we do that, we shall be better for going 
to church, whatever the sermon may be or may 
not be. 



L. D. was this year in service about ten miles 
from B., and walked over one Sunday before har- 
vest. I had some conversation with him after 
Church, the purport of which may be gathered 
from the letter which I wrote to him a few days 
after : — 
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My dear L., 

One would think that having just seen 
you was a reason for not writing, but it has only 
made me wish the more to write to you ; and I 
have this little book to send you,* dear L.; and how 
glad I should be if it led you to take the Sacrament 
in church I 

I suppose it is not against the Wesleyan rules, 
at least, a class-leader only a few days ago assured 
rae it was not. I cannot help being sorry you 
have joined them, but I suppose you thought it 
was the only thing you could do, and, as you say, 
a great deal better than being without any religion 
— yes, a great deal better indeed. Still, I cannot 
help being sorry you have left us, (I mean, left 
the old Church you were joined to by Baptism,) 
to join any sect, however many good Christians 
there may be in it. I cannot help hoping and 
wishing, with all my heart, that you may some 
day come back to the Church ; I mean, count 
yourself as belonging to the Church, first and most, 
before any sect or society, though of course you 
could still go to chapel or meeting when there was 
no service in church ; and I dare say it might be a 
very good thing to do so.f You know, dear L., 

* " How shall I come to the Table of the Lord?" pub- 
lished by Wertheim and Macintosh. 

f Though I wrote this only last year, I should not now 
speak thus. When we first came to B., I hardly thought of 
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there are a great many really religious people 
among those who have had more education. I 

dissent as an evil ; indeed, I hardly thought of it at all, or 
when I did, my only desire was to ignore it. Only slowly 
and unwillingly have I become aware of its increasing 
prevalence, and of its baneful influence on our working 
population, inducing pharisaical self-righteousness, with its 
attendant evils, in those who in dissenting phrase " make a 
profession,** or " profess themselves religious ;" this reacting 
on those who " make no profession," so as fearfully to in- 
crease ungodliness and irreligion, producing recklessness in 
many and despondency in some. Strange it is that the 
almost universal belief of the labouring class in the Wesleyan 
views of conversion should be the cause that many abso- 
lutely deny the faith of Christ ; for what is it but to deny 
Christ when a man openly declares, as thousands do every 
day, that he has " no religion ?" That this is, in part at 
least, to be laid to the door of dissent, no one could doubt 
who had watched its workings as closely as I have done for 
four years. Among those who say and think they are not 
religious, there are many of whom it is not wholly true ; 
some of these are church-goers, certainly not for form's sake 
only, but are too ignorant rightly to understand what they 
hear. They would only too gladly " make a profession," if 
they could conscientiously say they had ever felt themselves 
"changed* 1 on any particular day; but they cannot, and are 
therefore looked on by their "converted " brethren much as 
the poor publican was looked on by the Pharisee; and 
many of the clergy, judging of the poor by the rich, and of 
the ignorant by the educated, preach to them more than 
needfUl on the uselessness of an empty profession of re- 
ligion, little aware that this is not the lesson that a rural 
congregation (or the greater part of it) needs the most ; and 
those to whom it is most applicable are generally too well 
satisfied with themselves to lay it much to heart. 
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hope you do not doubt that. I cannot tell you 
how many there are of those I know and love who 
have far more learning than I have, and are far 
better too ; and why is it that they never think of 
joining any sect ? I will tell you. It is because, 
from having had more teaching, and knowing more 
than working people have had time to learn, they 
know it would be wrong for them to do so, for that 
it is against the Bible rules for Christians to divide 
into sects, and that this is the meaning of the texts, 
u See that there be no divisions among you," and 
" Let there be no schism in the body," and many 
other chapters and verses which teach the same. 
Schism is an old Bible word, used also in the 
Prayer-Book, meaning split or division. 

It will seem strange to many that in this letter 
I have attributed dissent to ignorance ; but beyond 
all doubt the want of better knowledge is in a 
great degree the cause that dissent is so prevalent. 
It would be uncharitable to doubt it, for where the 
cause is not ignorance, it must be some moral, or 
mental, or spiritual defect, or obliquity. 

I was for some time in doubt as to how L. D. 
might have taken my letter, for I did not receive 
the following till two months later : — 

October 2nd. 
My dear Friend, 

I am very glad that you have not given 
me up — to think no more of me. You have been 
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more to me than ever I can thank yon for ; bnt I 
do thank you for your goodness towards me, and 
for writing the Bible Lessons for me, for I read 
much of the Bible, and I find that the Lessons 
will help me to understand more of it. 

I was at on Sunday, and I saw one of your 

scholars from C, and he asked me when I had 
heard from you, for that you asked him if he 
thought you must write again or not. 

You must forgive me for not writing before 
now. I have been very throng* but I might have 
found time to write to you before now ; but I must 
tell you that I still attend the chapel, but you 
must not be sorry for that, for I feel that the way 
of God is the way of safety, and I know it is my 
duty to live to the glory of God. 

You said that we ought not to leave the Church. 
When Mr. Wesley first made the rules, he said 
that the children of God ought to meet to tell of 
the goodness of God, and he made classes for 
them ; and I feel that it is my duty to meet with 
my brethren in the class, but I hope you will not 
be angry with me for saying so. 

I must thank you for the books that you gave 
me, and the instructions that you had towards me 
when I was at B. I have read the letter and the 
little book you sent me, and they were very 
good. 

I have a good supply of books at present. I 

* Busy. 
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think I shall not be able to get to B. any more 

before Martinmas. 

Forgive me, if you please. So no more at 

present from 

Your friend, 

L. D. 

I WROTE AGAIN : 

October 8th, 1858. 
My dear L., 

If your letter was long in coming, it was 
well worth waiting for. 

Think no more about having been long in 
writing, for you have quite made up for it ; and 
never think, dear L., that I ever could be angry 
with you for doing what you thought good and 
right, and serving God in the way that you could 
not help thinking the best. It would grieve me 
much more to think that you would ever leave off 
anything that you thought and felt to be good, 
only because I did not think about it in the same 
way. I am very glad to think you will never do 
that, or I should be afraid to tell you my own 
thoughts, though I know there can be no true 
friendship without. I should be sorry to count 
any Christian brother as any less my friend, only 
because he called himself a Wesleyan, though I 
might be sorry he did so, and the more sorry the 
more I cared for him ; for I cannot but remember 
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Saint Paul's rebuke to those who called themselves 
by the names of Paul, or Apollos, their teachers, 
instead of being satisfied to be all called by the 
name of Christ, Christians. 

He says to them, " Is Christ divided ? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul ?" 

And I sometimes think, if he were alive now, and 
heard Christians calling themselves Wesleyans, he 
would say, "Was Wesley crucified for you, or 
were you baptized in the name of Wesley ?" 

I do not doubt but Mr. Wesley was a very holy 
and pious man ; but however good and religious a 
man may be, he is wrong if he does anything to 
make Christians divide into societies, when God's 
Word says, "Let there be no divisions among 
you." 

If the class has been a help and a blessing to 
you, dear L., God be thanked for that. I do not 
know enough about classes to say that they are 
not good things, and from what I have heard I 
should think there is much good in them, or would 
be if they did not lead Christians to divide. If 
they could see the harm of that as I have learnt 
to see it, they would not do so : but whether we 
can see the harm or not, we know there must be 
harm in doing anything against God's Word ; but 
go on praying, dear L., that God may show you 
the right way, and till you can see it plainly, keep 
with those you have joined. I am sure I am not 
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wrong to tell you that, and it will be the best and 
happiest for you ; and if you are a Wesleyan all 
your life (though I hope and pray you may not be,) 
I shall be as much your friend as ever. And you 
must believe, dear L., that I am far more glad and 
thankful that you are (as I hope) a real Christian, 
than I am sorry that you are a Wesleyan. I know 
you will write to me at Martinmas, that I may 
know where you will be next year. 

Your affectionate friend, 



I have now to speak of W. W., whom I have 
already alluded to once or twice,* a mate of R. 
J.'s, and who thought like him that he could not 
pray unless he went to chapel, and was, as he 
said, " brought in." 

Though I knew him to be somewhat high-spirited 
and quick-tempered, he was with me so docile, 
teachable, and grateful, that I could not but think 
that Christian faith and love must have a home in 
his heart; but how could that be with one who 
never prayed ? And to the last he still shook his 
head when asked about that; but "So is the 
Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the grouud, and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up 
he knoweth not how." 

* It was he whose father wrote to me. (See page 97.) 
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When William left B., he was not immediately 
hired, but seems to have found pretty constant 
work near home; and his father's letter spoke 
entire satisfaction with his conduct, and fatherly 
pride in the desire he showed for self-improvement. 
I was at F. one day early in the summer, and 
walked over to N., (the farm to which his father 
had written me word he was hired,) where I heard 
and saw enough to justify what he had said, of its 
being a good place for his son. 

I did not see William, who had been sent a 
message to a distance, but was very kindly re- 
ceived by Mrs. , and am truly glad to have 

made acquaintance with so good a specimen of her 
class, or indeed of any class. 

I found that the good and welfare of the young 
servants in the house was her anxious care and 
study, and I learnt much from her anecdotes and 
observations. I did not see her husband then, 
but it was evident, from what she said, that he was 
of the same mind as herself, as I afterwards found 
him to be ; and this is the only farmer couple I 
have yet met with who are thoroughly Church 
people ! 

They do all they can to promote their servants 
going to church, though they do not insist on it, 
so long as they go to some place of worship on 
Sunday. They have family prayer morning and 
evening. 

The next time I went to N. was shortly before 
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harvest, when the farm labourers have an hour's 
rest after dinner. William saw me, and came out 
of the house to meet me, with a very joyous look. 
His master and mistress were from home. He 
had just done dinner, and I sat on a bank for an 
hour's talk with him, liking better to be in the 
open air than in-doors. 

" Well, William," I began, " do you still think 
it is impossible to be a Christian without having 
been brought in at chapel ?" 

" No, I know better than that now." 

" God be thanked ! But tell me how you have 
learnt that since you left B." 

" From the Bible, and prayer, and going to 
church, and the books you gave me and that 
master lends us." 

I did indeed leave N. that day with a glad and 
thankful heart. 

William came over to B. one Sunday, not long 
after. His master had lent him a pony on pur- 
pose, and I walked a mile or two with him on his 
way back, after church. All that he said con- 
firmed my good hopes, and gave me more cause 
to rejoice. 

I was staying a day or two at F., towards the 
end of harvest, and again went over to N., and 
was hospitably entertained by my new friends. 
We had much pleasant talk about good books and 
good people, as well as about the difficulties and 
hinderances in promoting good ways among those 
10 
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we have to do with. I was much interested also 
in what they told me about their eldest son, a 
promising and studious boy, working very hard at 
a grammar school, they feared almost to the injury 
of his health. They proposed that after tea with 
them, and when William had had his supper, he 
should walk over with me to F., a proposition I 
gladly agreed to. During our walk he told me, 
amongst other things, that being groom, if his 
master had been far from home, and was late back, 
he had to sit up for him. 

" Do you read then ?" I asked, " or go to sleep 
in the kitchen V 9 

"If I try to read," he said, "I always go to 
sleep, but if I have anyone to read to me, I can 
stay awake to listen, if it's till twelve o'clock ; and 
when master's son's at home, if he knows I have 
to sit up, he always sits up to read to me." 

I should mention that 1 made acquaintance with 
William's father and mother, who received me 
almost with open arms. The father is a self- 
educated man, of somewhat superior mind, and a 
great reader. They have a family of ten, ending 
with twin babies. I said to him, " You must have 
been hard set at times to get on, with so many to 
provide for." "I think Providence has always 
made a way for us," he said ; and indeed they did 
not seem to be in extreme poverty. He expressed 
great thankfulness that his grown-up children had 
so far turned out so well. 
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R. R., AGED TWENTY-TWO, IS ONE WHOSE FRIENDSHIP 

and Confidence I now thankfully rejoice in. 

The first time I spoke to him, soon after he 

came to B., and asked him as to his past and 

present life, he told me that he had never prayed 

for six years, and all the year before he had never 

been at any place of worship. He said he could 

read, and was fond of travels, but could not write 

much. There was no use asking if he would come 

to the evening school, his master having declared 

that none of his should that winter, as one he had 

had the year before had once neglected his horses 

to come to school; but I told him I could lend 

him books, only if I did so, he must join those 

who came to read the Bible with me on Sundays, 

as I was sure no other books would do him any 

good if he never read the Bible. He said he 

would, so I sent him " Pitcairn's Island " to read. 

He came for two Sundays, and went to church, 

but the third Sunday he did not come, and 

another from the same house told me that he said 

he did not mean to come any more, or to go to 

church. This grieved me much, and the next 

day I went to the field where he was ploughing, 

and asked him the reason. For some time he 

would not answer, but only laughed ; but at last, 

seeing how much I was in earnest, he answered 

that he had once heard a preacher say that if 
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people did not do as they ought, they had better 
not go to church, so he did not mean to go. This 
was a clue to his state of mind, and I would not 
leave him till he appeared somewhat softened ; and 
he promised me he would come the next Sunday. 

From that time he never missed either coming 
to the reading on Sunday, or going to church ; and 
from the time the horses were turned out in May, 
he came very regularly to the evening school. In 
the summer I asked him again in the fields if he 
ever prayed at home, and he told me he did not. 
I talked to him for a long time, and I believe from 
that time he began to pray regularly; and the 
last time that we had the Sacrament at church, 
before Martinmas, he stayed for it. Just before 
he went away, he told me that till this year he 
had been in the habit of spending his Sundays in 
drinking. I said, "But I have never heard of 
your drinking at all this year." 

" No, I never have but once, soon after I came, 
and that was on a Sunday." 

I remembered at once then the Sunday that he 
did not come to the reading or to church, and 
understood it all, and felt unspeakably thankful. 



November 24th, 1858. 
My dearest H., 

Yesterday was Martinmas Day, and for 
a week there will not be a hired lad in the parish, 
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except those at the Hall stables, who will come to 
the evening school as usual. 

The first week has been spent in last words in 
the fields, and in making up and dispersing copies 
of the little printed address. 

All yesterday afternoon and evening I spent in 
our evening school-room, with two or three who 
had left their places that day, and had no homes 
to go to. Two of them, however, are hired, and are 
to go to their new places to-day, having nowhere 
else to go for Martinmas week. The third, R. R., 
I grieve to say, has not been hired. I asked a 
foreman what such do. He said, u They fare very 
badly, and the few pounds they may have saved 
are soon gone, and then they have to tramp about 
the country, and get a day's work now and then, 
and beg at the farmhouses ; that is, even if they 
are pretty steady, but many a one will spend every 
penny of his wages in Martinmas week, though he 
has nothing to look to after." 

I told poor Robert these words some days ago, 
and he answered, " That's what I've done every 
Martinmas till now." 

" But you'll never do so again ?" 

" I hope not," he answered earnestly. 

Yesterday afternoon he recurred to what he had 
said, and then gave me a history of his homeless life 
since his mother died, when he was twelve years old, 
that was very touching. He said, " It was having 
no mother that made me first go to public-houses." 
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I do thankfully and earnestly hope that this 
year at B. has been blest to him and others. 

Another of those with whom I spent that 
Martinmas-Day evening was W. D., (a native of 
Lincolnshire,) of the same age as R- R., and his 
fast friend, and equally regular in his attendance 
at church and school. 

He had lost his father very earlv, had never 
been sent to school, and when he came to B., did 
not know his letters. This he regarded as a great 
misfortune, but irremediable. He was naturally 
very intelligent, but diffident, and sensitive to ridi- 
cule, and firmly impressed with the conviction that 
he was " so wooden," he could never learn. For 
the first six months he, like R. R., was debarred 
from attendance at the evening school ; but I 
took him a " Lesson Book for Adults," put him in 
the way of using it, and assured him if he would 
only try, he would be able to read by Martinmas. 

From the first he came most regularly to 
church, and to hear the Bible on Sunday evenings. 
The first Sunday after I gave him the little book, 
he told me ruefully he had tried to read it, but it 
was no use his trying, he was so wooden. I did 
and said what I could to help and encourage him, 
and persuaded him to try once more. From that 
time he took to learning in right good earnest, 
even holding his book before him at the same time 
with the handle of the plough, which his master 
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observing one day speedily put a stop to. But 
" where there's a will there's a way," and by 
Martinmas he could read any chapter in the Bible 
almost with ease, and with very little help wrote a 
letter to his sister, which I had also promised him 
at starting he should be able to do by Martinmas. 
The clinging affection of that orphan brother and 
sister was truly beautiful ; she wrote to him con- 
stantly, with almost a mother's fondness and 
anxiety, and told him that if he took to drinking, 
it would break her heart. 1 did not know till he 
showed me this letter that drinking had ever been 
his temptation ; but he assured me he had never 
tasted spirits that year, and from all I could ever 
hear his conduct was in all respects irreproachable. 

I was truly glad that these two young men and 
their companion, W. B., who comes from a distant 
county, came to their school-room that day, as to 
a sort of temporary home. I had promised W. D. 
to help him in writing a letter to his sister, in 
service at a vicarage in Rutlandshire. He had 
got his likeness taken to send her, at her own 
particular request ; and I doubt not she is more 
proud of his good looks than he is himself. This 
was the first letter he ever wrote with his own 
hand, for he did not know his alphabet when he 
came to B. The letter took up a long time, the 
others meantime were reading and writing. 

After that, we had a great deal of pleasant or 
rather deeply interesting talk. We had a good 
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fire and candles, and were most snag and com- 
fortable ; but it was getting late, they had had no 

supper, and were to go to a public-house in 

for the night. They assured me that lodging- 
houses were much worse places than public-houses; 
und yet a public-house seemed a dangerous place 
for those who had ever been at all given to drink- 
ing. 

Shy W. I), could hardly be persuaded to come 
with the others to our house for supper. After 
that, I went back with them to the school-room, 
and after a psalm and prayer with them for the 
last time, took leave of them there. I had not left 
tho cottage, however, when they came running 
back to tell me they had had an offer of being 
taken in for the night at one of the cottages, so 

thoy should not go to at all. W. D. then 

took £8 from his pockets, the remains of his year's 
wages after paying for his clothes, and begged me 
to take care of it for him. R. R. was to go to 
Scarboro* by the eight o'clock train from Bridling- 
ton this morning to try to get hired in the market, 
his last chance apparently ; and fancy my dismay 
at hearing just now that they slept too long, and 
would not be in time for the train. But more of 
him after Martinmas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REFLECTIONS ON DISSENT. 

MARTINMAS, 1858. 

The dissenting spirit that prevails in this part of 
the country differs, I think, in some of its 
characteristics from that of the south of England. 

First, in being now the only real religion of the 
working classes. 

Secondly, there is hardly a trace anywhere as 
yet of rancour or ill-will towards those from whom 
they have separated. 

And thirdly, some among them seem at times 
to look back to the Church of their forefathers 
with something of regret as to a spiritual home 
that they have deserted. 

I think these characteristics will be best shown 
here by a few illustrative anecdotes; of course 
multitudes more under each head might be told if 
necessary. 

First, as to its being now the only real religion of 
the working classes. To be " brought in " and 
"join a society," (i.e. a sect,) are with them 
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synonymous with the conversion of the soul to 
God, or with true earnestness in religion. When 
you are told such a one is " religious," you always 
find on inquiry that it means he has "joined a 
society." I have more than once heard a farmer 
in our parish, who regularly attends the church, 
and in other respects shows himself more of a 
Christian than the average of farmers, spoken of 
among his poorer neighbours as " very good 
for a worldly man." " Why do you call him a 
worldly man?" I at last inquired, and found 
the sole reason to be that " he never goes to 
chapel." 

I was talking to a young woman lately married, 
who had just come into the parish, and asking her 
if she had been used to go to church. " Yes," she 
said, " from a child ; father and mother always went 
twice on a Sunday." She also told me that father 
often read the Bible at home, and then added, 
"But they're not religious 1" "Do they not 
pray?" I asked, "as well as read the Bible at 
home ?" " Oh yes." " And do they not try to 
live by the Bible ?" " Yes, Ma'am, I'm sure they 
do." " Then what do you mean," I asked, " by 
saying they're not religious?" "Well, Ma'am," 
she answered, " they've not joined a society." 

I was talking to a lad of eighteen who was 
ploughing ; he said, " It was a good spot where I 
was last year ; master and foreman and three of 
the lads was all Wesleyans." I said, " I am very 
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glad to think you were among such good people ; 
but do you think there are no good Christians 
who are not Wesleyans ?" He considered before 
answering, and said thoughtfully, " I think there 
isn't ;" adding after a pause, " there's Primitives." 
I said, " I know there are a great many very good 
Christians among both Wesleyans and Primitives ; 
but when I talk to them I am always sorry they 
are Methodists." But it was such a new idea to 
him, he seemed only puzzled ; and when he spoke 
of his father, for whom he seemed to have much 
filial reverence, and said he had been a "joined 
member " twenty years, I felt I was treading on 
delicate ground. 

I have already spoken of one who when told he 
must pray, exclaimed, " How I wish I could go to 
chapel and get brought in !" 

It may seem strange that with such strong 
notions of the virtues of dissent, they should have, 
as I have said, little or no rancour against those 
they differ from ; and yet so it is. They all think 
it a good thing to go to church as well as chapel, 
and carefully arrange the hours of their services so 
as not to clash with those in the church. They 
often say too that the teaching at church and 
chapel is just the same ; though in that I think 
they are rather deceived. 

I was one day telling a class leader that I 
thought Church ought to come first. I was afraid 
I might have given offence, but he was at church 
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the next Sunday; tbere was rather a larger con- 
gregation than usual, and as I passed him in the 
churchyard after service, he said with a bright 
smile, " You see, Ma'am, we're a good company in 
church to-day." 

Once on my way to church at C, I stopped to 
persuade a lad, who occasionally joined our Bible 
readings, to accompany me. He said he liked 
chapel better. I forget what I said, but I know I 
was so earnest in trying to persuade him to come 
with me to church, that I did not observe that a 
man, apparently about thirty, was standing by 
intently listening, until he came forward, and 
with some embarrassment and evident effort, said, 
(certainly not in reply to what I had been saying, 
but rather to what he supposed were my thoughts,) 
" I consider that all true Christians belong to the 
Church of Christ." " So do I." " Then," said he 
with increased earnestness, and indeed trembling 
with emotion, " how then can you say that we 
separate from the Church T 9 " I do not say so," I 
answered; "some may, but I do not. Our 
Saviour prayed for those that are His, ' that they 
all may be one;' and I believe that prayer has 
been answered, and all true Christians are one in 
heart ; but you know they are commanded to be not 
only one in spirit, but one body ; and I think there 
lies your sin or mistake, not that you divide from 
the Church, but that you make divisions in the 
Church." He did not say much in reply, but 
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turned to the subject of conversion, on which we 
appeared to differ more. 

However he walked with me to church, and as 
we entered the porch together, said, with a smile 
of such peculiar sweetness, it has dwelt on my 
memory ever since, "I hope you see we don't 
differ so very much after all ?" 

After church I lost sight of him, but took steps 
to discover who he was, thinking that as it was 
harvest time he was probably a stranger from a 
distance ; but I found he was a man I had known 
something of before, though I had not recognized 
him in his Sunday dress. He is a repairer on the 
railway, having a cottage on the line within the 
precincts of the parish, though at some distance 
from the village ; a man highly esteemed among 
his neighbours, a pattern husband and father, and 
a Primitive Methodist class leader, and in the 
habit of holding meetings in his house. 

A day or two after I took a walk along the line 
in search of him, and had a long colloquy with 
him when returning from his work, and afterwards 
in his own cottage. He appeared deeply to 
ponder what I said upon conversion and # the 
Sacraments ; but without saying much in reply, he 
very seriously and distinctly explained his own 
religious views; and I could not but feel that 
however much we might differ on some points, on 
what was the most important we were fully agreed. 
I expressed great thankfulness to find it was so ; 
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and he cordially grasped the hand that I held out 
to him at parting. I did not see him again for 
three weeks, when I accidentally met with him. 
To my great surprise he stopped short when I 
was going to pass him with only a friendly greet- 
ing, and said, " I've been thinking a deal of what 
you said the other day about conversion and about 
the Lord's Supper, and I think it's right and 
according to Scripture ; not all you said ; I don't 
think (he added deprecatingly) that we make 
divisions." I felt so unspeakably thankful, and 
indeed overjoyed, that I said on the impulse of 
the moment, " Oh, we will not talk of divisions 
just now, I am indeed thankful that we are so 
far agreed." We had the Sacrament at C. the 
Sunday after, and I do not know that I ever felt a 
more humbling sense of my own unworthiness in 
comparison with another, than when I saw him 
stay to partake of it, which I knew he had never 
done in his life before. 

The next time we had the Sacrament he was 
not there, but his wife was; he had stayed at 
home with their young children that she might go. 
When the little address was printed soon after, I 
sent him a copy ; his wife told me afterwards that 
he did not then show it to her, but put it away, 

saying he should like to talk to Miss about 

it some day. 

I have now come to the last thing I said about 
these dissenters, namely, that some of them seem 
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to look back with regret to the church. When 
brought to the point, they will generally ac- 
knowledge of their own own accord that " to be 
sure the Church is the oldest, we all did belong to 
it to begin with ;" some will also say, " It was 
there we were baptized and married, and there we 
shall be buried." Old S. of C. was one day telling 
me about his first joining the Wesleyans fifty 
years ago, when they were hooted and pelted from 
place to place; he said, "It was the only real 
religion in the land then; but there is not the 
same need of Wesleyanism now there was then ; 
and I think the best of the Wesleyans will more 
and more go back to the Church." 

One whom I had always looked on as a strong 
dissenter, said one day, "No doubt the Church 
would be best if the old discipline was kept up." 
" What do you mean by that V I asked. " The 
clergy visiting from house to house, and talking to 
the people, to know the state of their souls," was 
the reply. 

Another gave me as a reason for being a dis- 
senter, " You see, with class meetings, and prayer 
meetings, and preachings, Wesleyans have so 
much more means* than Church people." What a 
reproach, thought I, to a vast number of the 
clergy, who say that in their small parishes there 
is very little to do ! 

* The usual word among the Methodists for " means of 
grace." 
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In short, I do not think the dissenters in the 
agricultural parts of Yorkshire are such decided 
separatists generally, as they appear to be in other 
parts of the kingdom. This is no reason for 
leaving their dissent alone to develope into a 
greater and more positive evil, but only a reason 
for dealing with it in the most kindly spirit, and 
with the utmost tenderness and caution ; for I am 
persuaded that nothing but real earnestness on 
the part of the clergy, guided by such tact and 
discernment as ought surely to belong to the 
educated classes, is alone needed, with the blessing 
of God, to gain them all ; but if once a spirit of 
opposition is roused, there will be, humanly speak- 
ing, no hope of effecting a reconciliation ; and a 
spirit of strife among Christians is far worse than 
passive dissent, under the mitigated form in which 
it at present exists among the simple-minded 
peasantry of the East-Riding. 

Letter from R. R. 

Dec. 10th. 
Kind Lady, 

I take this opportunity of writing to let 
you know that I got hired at M. the Saturday 
after I left B., and I have been at my place a 
fortnight when Tuesday comes. I am very sorry 
to say that there is no church nor chapel within a 
mile and a half, and I see no chance of going this 
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winter ; yet though I cannot go, my heart will be 
there; and I spend my Sunday in reading my 
Prayer-Book and Testament you gave me. And 
oh, Ma'am, I do kneel in prayer every night and 
morning ; but I am very sorry to say that when I 
first came here I was almost for giving up praying, 
for there was twelve of us all slept together, and I 
was the only one that ever knelt in prayer ; but 
the words came afresh into my mind, which you 
told me when I was in the fields, " My grace is 
sufficient for thee." Oh, Ma'am, you must pray 
for me. I know you do, and I remember you 
every night and morning. If you please, send 
me the Pilgrim's Progress you said you would 
give me. 

So no more at present from 

Your obedient scholar, 

R. R. 



Letter from W. P. (aged Seventeen.) 

I now take my pen in hand, to tell you I often 
think of what the book * which you wrote me 
says. It speaks of the bright love of God which 
you used to tell us about ; and the more I read it 
the better I like it, for it is the direct road for 
Heaven. Thank God for it. 

* Bible Lessons. 
11 
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" may the heavenly pages be 
My ever dear delight, 
And still new beauties may I see, 
And still increasing light." 

W. P. 

I have kept the above letter more in remem- 
brance of the writer, than for anything remarkable 
in its few words. His face had at times an ex- 
pression of thoughtfulness, and even of spirituality, 
such as I have never seen on that of any other 
working-lad. He wrote again at Martinmas, 
telling me where he was hired to for this year. I 
asked in a letter whether he had ever joined any 
religious society or sect, adding a hope that if he 
had not already done so, he never would. He 
wrote immediately in answer, that he had never 
joined any " society or class," and if he kept in 
the mind he was then, he never should. I then 
sent him a copy of the little printed address, and 
a letter explaining the occasion of it. 

Letter from G. M. 

Jan. 16th, 1859. 
My dear Friend, 

I now take the pleasure of writing these 
few lines to you, hoping to find you well, as it 
leaves me at present. I am very well, thank God 
for it. So now I must fulfil my promise by 
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writing to you. I cannot half thank you for that 
book * that you sent me at Christmas, and for the 
others that you gave me before. You said you 
were afraid I should be overdone with books, but 
I think 1 can find time to read them all, but I will 
try what I can do. I have read the book partly 
through, that you gave me last, to them at the 
fire-side of a night ; but I thought when I read 
the letter you sent to me at Christmas, I thought 
by what you said, some person had been telling 
you something about me, and you have thought 
you made overmuch a friend of me ; but you 
wished for me to write to you, and tell you all 
about myself, so I will. I did not go to church 
that Sunday you wrote. I have sometimes been 
going on very careless ; but I try to go on in a 
better way, and I hope I shall keep trying. 

I am reading very near every night ; I told you 
before Martinmas that I should send no lies to 
you. I cannot think I am fit for the Lord's 
Supper, for if anything goes amiss with me, then 
I falls away again ; but I will try to stand against 
all temptations. I have given up swearing, and 
begun to be better. 

I thought of what you said more and more 
when I never saw you. So I conclude; and no 
more at present from 

Your true and loving friend, 

G.M. 

* Homely Ballads for the Working Man's Fire-side. 
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Please to write back. You must excuse me for 
writing so bad ; so good-night, and God bless 
you. 

Answer to the above. 

My very dear G., 

I was just going to write to you when 
yours came. I am very glad it came first. If I 
could tell you how happy and thankful it has 
made me, you would know by that how much I 
had been wishing to hear from you. 

Dear G, you will know now how true it is that 
we cannot grow into good Christians all at once ; 
but if we keep our hold on the right way, by prayer 
and the Word of God, we shall ever grow in grace, 
and be less and less in danger of falling away ; but 
we must ever watch and pray. When I think 
sometimes what great temptations such as you 
must meet with, I cannot help being afraid you 
might some day be tempted to great sin and fall 
away ; but may you have grace to repent truly of 
whatever you do wrong, and find pardon and 
peace, for Christ's sake. We must not think to 
find the same pleasure in religion at all times. 
Sometimes we delight in God's Word and in 
prayer, at other times our hearts are cold and 
dead ; but we must still keep doing what we know 
is right, trusting in God, bearing in patience 
whatever He sees fit to lay on us, and assuredly 
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His face will shine on us again, and then we shall 
see that all was for our good. 

I have not half thanked you yet, dear G., for 
your letter. I always knew you would tell me no 
lies ; but in asking you to tell me about yourself, 
I felt it was more than L had quite a right to ask ; 
and I take the loving trustfulness which made you 
willing to tell me, as a free gift, which I prize 
more than words can tell. 

Now I think I should not deserve it, if I did 
not tell all the truth to you in answer, or else 
perhaps I hardly should tell you that one part of 
your letter made me feel as if you had almost been 
reading my thoughts — you said you thought I 
must have heard something about you, to make 
me think I had made overmuch of a friend of you. 
Indeed I do not think I have too much made you 
a friend, nor shall I ever think so ; and if I ever 
did think so at all, I will tell you what made me. 
I had rather not tell you, but I will. 

It was because I one day heard that last year 
there used often to be in the kitchen at Mr. C.'s a 
great deal of indecent talk, and that you not only 
did not do what you could to stop it, but some- 
times joined in it. This was all I heard ; and I do 
not know how much it meant, or how little, but I 
know that the Bible says, " Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh;" and if our 
hearts are good and pure, our words will be the 
same ; that it is from bad thoughts bad words 
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come, and then bad actions ; and if people's talk is 
bad, unless they repent, their lives will very soon 
be the same, though they may not be so yet ; so 
that knowing too how much bad example and 
temptation you must meet with, I did feel afraid 
for you. I could not help thinking too that those 
who have lost all sense of shame, have lost all in 
themselves that makes them loveable, which I am 
sure you have not yet ; but if you were to go on 
so, I am afraid you soon would ; and then I thought 
that even if you and the others felt no shame for 
yourselves in such talk, there was one among you 
in the kitchen for whom you ought surely to have 
felt it. I know you did not like that girl — and 
she may not be such a girl as one would wish 
you should like ; but that was no reason for 
making or letting her be made worse by what she 
heard. Looking grave at anything that is wrong, 
and not joining, does more good than you would 
think, as you may see by the way it sometimes 
makes people angry ; and by yourself treating her 
with respect as a woman, (even if she had lost all 
right to respect, which I do not know, and should 
be very sorry to think,) you would at least have 
done all that you could do to make her better. 

I am sure, dear G., you will think I am right in 
saying that every man, who is what a man ought 
to be, will feel that God has given him in charge 
to do what he can, to guard all of us poor weak 
women (but most of all young girls) from what- 
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ever can hurt or harm them in body or mind, and 
that whoever, to please himself, says or does any- 
thing to shame or lower them, lowers himself much 
more. And now, dear George, if what I heard 
was not true, I am sure you are too much of a 
Christian to let what I have said fill you with hate 
against whoever may have told me; you have 
only to tell me it is not true, and you know I shall 
believe you ; but if it is true at all, 1 am sure that 
you will repent of it now, and do differently, and 
so I shall think no more about it, but always hope 
and believe that as a true-hearted man and a good 
Christian, you will guard and respect women, 
honouring those who deserve it, and will always 
be ready to help and be kind to women and chil- 
dren and old people, and all who are weak and 
helpless. 

One part of your letter I have not answered — 
what you say about the Lord's Supper. I can 
only answer much as I have done before ; that if 
what you say of yourself is true, as I know it is, 
you are not so unfit as you think yourself; for it 
is not because he feels himself as good as he ought 
to be, that any Christian can partake of that 
blessed Sacrament, but because he feels the need 
of God's grace to make him better; but my 
earnest hope and prayer is, that as you grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, by Whose death we were redeemed, you 
will see this of yourself, or rather that the Holy 
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Spirit will show it to you, and till then of course 
you are right to be guided by your own conscience 
and not by mine ; but you know, dear George, if 
you are not fit for it, you cannot be fit to die, 
which is a terrible thought for any of us dying 
creatures ; and we have all need (as is told in 
Scripture) to work out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling, knowing it is God who worketh in 
us, both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 



Letter to L. D. 

My dear L., 

Perhaps I have no right to ask you to 
tell me why you ran away from the place you 
were hired to at Martinmas, but you know I should 
be a false friend if I wrote as if I was sure all was 
well with you, when I could not be sure ; and now, 
dear L., you must not take what I am going to 
say as against you, but only as a warning. 

I think those who have taken up religion as you 
did, are beset with many snares and dangers. 
When Satan finds he cannot make us give up our 
religion, he sets about to see if he cannot in some 
way spoil it. It is very dangerous to think our- 
selves religious, and then to do what we ought 
not, without truly repenting, (that is, humbly own- 
ing our sin before God, and turning with our 
whole heart from whatever we know to be wrong,) 
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and yet go on thinking ourselves more religious 
than others who perhaps do better ; for you know 
after all what we do is the best proof of what we 
are ; and the more we are looked on as religious, 
the more harm will our sins do to the cause of 
religion. The work that God gives on earth to 
all true believers, is to help in spreading the king- 
dom of Christ by gaining other souls, and when 
we do wrong, it helps to drive them away ; and 
how can we call ourselves servants of God, while 
we are hindering instead of helping His work ? 

I very nearly said something of this sort to you 
when first you told me you had joined the Wesley- 
ans. I know so well that those who have done so, 
are much more tempted to the sin of self-righteous- 
ness, than those who have obeyed the command of 
their Lord and Master, to all who are called by His 
Name, in keeping together as one family. 

By self-righteousness, I mean priding ourselves 
on being religious, which, even supposing it does 
not go so far as to make us self-deceivers and our 
religion worthless, must make it barren and un- 
fruitful ; for how can others be won to love that 
which is mixed with anything so unlovely as pride ? 

Dear L., if you have understood and thought 
about all I have written to you before, you will 
see why I say that Wesleyans and all other sects 
are disobeying the command to all Christians to 
keep together as one family ; and in not obeying 
it, they are cutting themselves off from many 
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spiritual blessings, and exposing themselves to 
many dangers and temptations, of which this of 
self-righteousness is perhaps the worst. 

Some who despise the Church prayers because 
they are in a book, would do better to be led by 
the godly wisdom which the Prayer-Book shows, 
in telling us how Scripture moves us in many places 
to confess our sins, and not dissemble or cloke them 
(that is, hide them deceitfully) before the face of 
Almighty God our Heavenly Father, that by His 
endless goodness and mercy we may find forgive- 
ness. 

It would have been better perhaps if I had said 
all this to you when you first joined the Wesleyans, 
for it could not have vexed you then, for you 
would have taken my words as a warning only, 
and not as a reproof; but I will yet hope the answer 
of your heart may be that these words may be good 
as words of warning, but that you do not deserve 
or need them as a reproof; or if you feel you have 
been wrong, that you will lay my words to heart 
more than you would have been likely to do, before 
you had learnt to know your weakness so well. 

I beg of you, dear L., to write and tell me if 
you did not do wrong to run away from your 
place, though even if you do not write, I hope I 
shall be none the less 

Your ever true friend, 

M. E. S. 
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L. did not write at that time, but when I saw 
him some months after, completely exonerated 
himself from any blame for having left the place 
to which he was hired at Martinmas. 

Just before I left home, W. J. told me that Mr. 
K. (a Primitive Methodist preacher) had left a 
printed sermon of his own for me to read. I had 
heard of Mr. K. before. One day in the summer, 
another lad (J. C.) had been very urgent that I 
should go to a prayer meeting where he was to 
preach, saying that he was sure he was a good 
Christian, for he had heard him say he liked the 
Church, and the Primitives, and the Wesleyans, 
and he thought we might get great good from all. 
I was unwilling to refuse the lad's request, and 
on various accounts much inclined to yield, but 
took time to consider, and finally refused, and 
have since felt satisfied and thankful that I did 
so. I took the sermon with me from home, and 
wrote as follows the next week when returning 
it:— 

January, 1859. 
My dear William, 

Why did Mr. K. wish me to read his 
sermon ? Perhaps it was in Christian good will, 
as a way of owning me for a fellow-labourer ; if so, 
may his kindness be blest to himself. Perhaps 
his thought was, " The love of Christ is a bond of 
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union among all true believers; this lady has 
been trying to oppose us, but I should like her to 
feel that after all we are of one heart and mind, 
and members of the same great family in Christ." 
I would answer, that I should rejoice to give him 
the right hand of Christian good will and fellow- 
ship, and own him as a brother in Christ, though 
with something of sadness, to think that such as 
he should be making divisions in what ought 
surely to be a united family. 

On first reading the sermon, I thought to my- 
self, "This man might soon fit himself to be a 
Church clergyman, even if he is not fit already ; 
and I should think no Bishop in that case would 
refuse him ordination, and then he would have a 
right to preach which none could dispute." 

But on reading the sermon again more atten- 
tively, I could not help feeling that there was one 
half page that no Church clergyman who was a 
true son of the Church could have written. I 
mean the part of page 3 that begins with large 
letters.* What is said there is doubtless true 
of countless numbers. Praised be the God of 
endless mercy that it is so ! But is it true of 
all the righteous ? May there not also be count- 
less numbers who cannot remember the time 
when they did not believe in Christ, and wish 

* The half page alluded to speaks as if all who can now 
be counted righteous had at one time been leading wicked 
lives. 
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and strive to live to God by the help of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

Is it not because Methodist ministers, one and 
all, mistake the meaning of those texts that they 
think and speak of more than any others, that 
they think none can be born again who cannot re- 
member being converted on some particular day 
and hour? and, William, if I cannot help seeing 
every day how Satan makes use of such mistakes 
to harden souls in sin, and keep them away from 
God, can you wonder that I do all I can to warn 
all against joining those who make divisions con- 
trary to the Word of God ? 



To B. R., a Foreman, aged Twenty-one. 

January, 1859. 
Dear Friend, 

Among the tracts I left at , there is 

a printed letter to the people at B., about going 
to church. 

I should like you to read it, for you will see 
that the reason one at B. gave for not going to 
church was the very same as you gave me for not 
going to the Lord's Supper, and I think the same 
answer is true for both — that because some people 
go who are no better for it, is no reason why we 
should not go and be better for it. 

There is another of the tracts called " Schism," * 

• One of Parker's " Parochial Tracts.* 
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which says much the same as I have said to you 
about making divisions. I think, however, there 
is one thing in that tract that is not quite right, 
for it is only in reading the Word of God we 
ought to be quite sure that all we are reading is 
right ; but there is only one thing in that tract I 
remember thinking wrong. It says those who 
have joined any sect have divided from the 
Church. 

But as all true Christians belong to the Church 
of Christ, the sin or mistake of those who make 
divisions is not that they divide from the Church, 
but that they make divisions in the Church, for it 
is to all Christians that Scripture says, "Let 
there be no divisions among you." 



Letter from the Mother op a Scholar op the 

year before last. 

My dear Lady, 

I hope you will excuse me for not writing 
before, for I promised James to write at Martin- 
mas, but my eldest daughter was taken very bad, 
and I was fetched from home at a moment's 
warning, and stopped with her till she got a 
change for better. 

James got hired to Mr. L., where he lived 
two years before he come to B. The foreman is 
a very nice man, the same that he lived with there 
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before. I think James is the same as he was, for 
he desired me to write and tell you that he should 
be very glad of any little prayer or whatever you 
was pleased to instruct or send him. They were 
a blackguard lot about him last year, and his 
place was very hard, for when he came his 
shoulders was skinned with carrying bags of corn. 
He is the wagoner this year, and will not be put 
on. I had them all ten at home in Martinmas 
week. They are good children; they pay their 
way, and cause me no trouble. I prevailed with 
James to change Prayer-Books with me; mine 
was very small print, while his that you gave him 
was large, and I could see it much better. He 
parted with it very hardly, I can assure you. I 
shall not be surprised if he comes to B. this year, 
if he can spare a day to call to see you. I should 
be very glad to see you myself. My dear Lady, 
I hope you will excuse my ignorance ; and what- 
ever I have failed in inditing, may God be pleased 
to make up in giving. 

I will now conclude, with every good wish and 
respects from us both, and a happy new year to 
you, and God's blessing for what you did for my 
dear son. 

I remain, your very humble servant, 

C.B. 
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Letter to J. C. 

January, 1859. 
Dear John, 

Perhaps 70a think I have forgotten yoor 
wish to know how I got on with teaching after 
you and the others left C. I cannot tell you 
much, for I have been away since Christmas, but 
you may be sure I did what I could till I left 
home, and hope to do again when I go back. But 
vow know, John, if I write to you, you will have 
to write to me ; and what will you do if you can- 
not write ? I suppose you got someone to write 
for you at Martinmas. That might do for once or 
twice, hut it will not do always to go on so, nor 
will it do for me always to write to you in these 
printing letters — it takes such a long time. If I 
had stayed at home you would perhaps never have 
got a letter from me, for I have very little spare 
time ; hut I have more time now that I am away, 
and am very glad to be able to give a little of it 
to you. But, John, if you wished to know about 
me, you may be sure I wish still more to know 
about you — first, whether you have repented of 
that sin of swearing. It is the grace of God that 
gives repentance through prayer, and if you can 
tell me you pray with your whole heart, I need 
hardly ask if you repent of your sins, and strive 
against temptation ; for, as some one has said, we 
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must either leave off praying or leave off sinning, 
for they cannot both long go on together. 

So I hope, dear John, you will let me hear from 
you, whether you are trying to live as a Christian, 
in repentance, faith, and prayer, and read your 
Bible, and go to church, and also whether you 
are trying to improve yourself in writing ; and if 
it is given to me in any way to help you on the 
way to Heaven, I shall indeed be thankful. 

Ever your friend, 

M. E. S. 



Letter to a Friend, who thought I ought to tell 
my Scholars decidedly that it was wrong to 
go to Chapel. 

May, 1859. 
First, there is the fact, which for a long time 
seemed incredible, and which I would willingly 
doubt now, that for eight months in the year the 
farm-lads are prevented from going to church in 
the morning, and very often in the afternoon also ; 
the hours fixed for feeding the horses and cattle 
being almost universally just at church time ! A 
lad told me last week that he had been used to 
going to church as a Sunday-school boy, and tried 
to go on with it after he went to service, till he 
got flogged for it by a foreman, and then he gave 
it up. The Wesleyan services are at such hours 
12 
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that they can go if they like, and the notion of 
there being any sin in doing so would seem to 
them preposterous indeed. Few have an idea of 
any opposition between church and chapel, and I 
believe many feel that they would lose all sense of 
religion without public worship of some sort. At 
least half of them cannot read, and it is only at 
chapel they can hear anything of the unseen 
world, and the life to come. 

In summer, when the cattle and horses are out 
in the fields, and there is nothing that needs to be 
done on Sunday, I do all that I can to enforce the 
duty of going to church, but when the habit has 
been so broken, it is very difficult. 

Most of them spend their Sundays in visit- 
ing their friends, or receiving visits, and both 
are considered excuse enough for not going to 
church. 

If their parents live within ten miles, they often 
go home for the Sunday, and return in time for 
the evening Wesleyan or Ranters' meeting, or not, 
as it happens. 

Even when their homes are further off, if they 
have been in service a year or two, they generally 
know someone living at farms within reach, whom 
they go to see. 

When they are not very near a town, I hope 
the generality do not very often spend their Sun- 
days in any worse way; but even this is far 
enough from what we could wish, and I am sure 
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you do not doubt that I try all I can to make 
Sunday more of the blessing to them that it 
ought to be, and I hope it will prove in the long 
run not wholly without success ; but I think it is 
only the wisdom of the serpent and the harmless- 
ness of the dove to make a marked difference be- 
tween going to chapel when they cannot go to 
church, and what they call "joining a society," 
which they all look on as a serious step, and which 
is in fact formally renouncing church membership, 
(though not always entirely attendance at church,) 
and making themselves dissenters, often for life. 
As things are, it has seemed enough in the first 
instance to direct all efforts to hinder this, and 
not try to hinder their going to chapel at all ; and 
as about here the Wesleyans and Ranters profess 
(and I believe mean) to teach exactly the same 
doctrine as is taught in church, it is perhaps too 
much to say that they make divisions " contrary 
to the doctrine," &c. 

1 have to-day had a visit from G. K., a lad of 
seventeen, who was one of my C. flock the first 
year we were here, before I had ever touched on 
dissent with any. His family live a few miles from 
this, and whenever he is at home he comes here to 
see me. To-day he had a holiday to go to the 
fair, and spent part of it in walking over to B. 
He told me he had "a real good master" this 
year. He had been ill for a time, and the farmer 
and his wife had shown him much kindness; 
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u and," added he, " they have family prayers night 
and morning." You would have liked his ex- 
pressive face, so different from the doltish ideal of 
a farm lad. I said I hoped he had some good 
companions as well as a good master. " Oh yes," 
he answered, "they're all religious but me, and 
I'm going to be." I should tell you he is one of 
the few who on going to service never gave up 
the habit of daily prayer, and continues it still. 
He seemed in all ways well disposed and steady 
when at C, and liked going to church ; and has 
taught himself to read and write with very little 
help, and (what I am sorry to say is very uncom- 
mon) always does his utmost to help his parents, 
who are badly off, assisting them from his wages, 
even when himself in want of clothes. I said, " I 
suppose you mean you are going to join a religious 
society f ' " Yes." 

So I told him it would be a wrong thing to do, 
and my reasons for saying so. He said nothing, 
but looked up in my face with an expression of 
trouble and amazement, as if to see if I could be 
really in earnest. I said much the same again, 
and more, as plainly and strongly as I could, but 
he seemed so bewildered by my strange words, 
that I felt it would not be right to ask him 
to make any promise on the subject. I shall 
go and see his mother about it as soon as I 
can: and if the farm where he is living is not 
too far off, I will trot over there on the pony 
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some day, and talk to him about it while he is 
at work.* 

I am thankful to be able to add, a year and a 
half after the above, that 6. K. still comes to see 
me when he can, and from what I hear of him, as 
well as from his own words, I have good cause to 
hope he is growing in every Christian grace. He 
has not yet joined any sect. 



Letter from R. R. f 

June 18th, 1859. 
Dear Ma'am, 

I often think about the books that you 
gave me, but I have nowhere to take care of them, 
as I have not got a box. J I am waiting till 
Martinmas, and then if all is well I shall get one. 
One boy that lives with me has a Bible, and he 

* I did so some weeks after, (or rather, went there by an 
early train.) I found him harrowing, and talked with him 
for half an hour, and was thankful to find that in conse- 
quence of what I had said, he had not "joined" and did not 
intend doing so, though the others told him he could not be 
religious without. I answered, that if it were so in truth, I 
should surely wish him to join also ; and after trying to 
strengthen him in what seemed the right path, I left him, 
feeling very thankful. His master was not at all pleased at 
first to find a stranger in his fields, but when he heard who 
I was, and that my mission was a good one, he took me t« 
his house, and showed me every civility and kindness, 
f See page 131. {He left his books with me. 
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lends me it any time when I want one; that 

makes me not feel the want of my own. We 

have got the horses out now, and I go to church 

every Sunday ; but Sunday nights do not seem so 

pleasant as they did before Martinmas, when me 

and William came to school. But I do spend ray 

Sunday nights happier than I did before I came 

to B. I have cause to bless the Lord and 

you that I ever came to B., and I hope, by the 

help of the Lord, I shall never give up praying. 

William has not been to see me yet. So no more 

at present from 

Your obedient scholar, 

R. R. 

To R. R. 

Dear R., 

********* 

I have seen William,* who says he went 
a long way the Sunday before last to meet you, 
but you did not come. He had written to ask 
you to meet him half way, and thinks you cannot 
have got the letter. 

William peems to me much the same as when 
at B. } but I ought not to say that, for I believe 
we are all of us always growing either better 
of worse, and no one, to talk to William, could 
poflfllbly think he had grown worse; indeed, I 
fthmtld think him almost everything that one could 

* W. D. See page 134. 
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wish a man to be, if only his heart was really 
given to God ; but if he does not yet pray, and I 
am afraid he does not, I do not see how we can 
count him a true child of God ; but I am not sure 
1 ought to say that ; for, as a child is loved and 
owned by its father before it can speak, so I believe 
it is with many a Christian — that God loves and 
owns him for Christ's sake, even before he has 
learnt to pray ; and there is such goodness and 
truth and kindness in William, that we should be 
very wrong to set him down as a man that has no 
religion. All goodness comes from the grace of 
God, who I cannot but hope will yet perfect in 
him all that is wanting to make him a true 
Christian. 

Then let us pray for him the prayer that St. 
Paul prayed for the Christians at Colosse, that 
says all that we could wish to say in prayer for 
one another. (Col. i. 9-14.)* 

I meant this to be a short letter ; but another 
thing has come into my mind, that 1 should tell 
you about in talking, if you were here. 

I know a young foreman who, like so many, has 
made the sad mistake (as I cannot but think it) 
of joining a religious society or sect ; and he 
thinks, as they mostly do, that a man is changed, 

* God be thanked. I am assured now, from William's 
own words the last time I saw him, that he is a praying 
Christian now, and, I doubt not, growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 
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or made a good Christian, all at once. He told 
me one day that he was converted two or three 
years ago, and before that he had no religion ; but 
some time after, when he was complaining of the 
difficulty of getting young lads to go to a place of 
worship, he said, " When I was a lad, I always 
liked going to church." Surely, as I told him, he 
had some religion then ; what was it but the be- 
ginning of religion, or the Holy Spirit within him, 
that made him like going to church, and made 
him the good son that he was to his poor mother ? 
But he, like all of us, has still faults that need to 
be overcome ; and I am afraid this notion of being 
changed all at once, makes many less watchful 
than they would be, if they felt how sinful was 
their nature still ; and when one hears of such 
acting in any way that one feels to be wrong, one 
cannot help wishing, for the sake of others, that 
they either made less profession, or watched their 
own hearts and lives better. And how sad it is to 
see them turn their backs on the blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, as if they had no love 
for the Saviour, who says to us all, " Do this in 
remembrance of Me." 



To T. H. (a Son op a former Parishioner of mt 
Father, and a Farm- Servant.) 

I was over at the other day, and saw your 

mother. I could not help thinking she looked as 
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if she had had a good deal to harass her, and said 

so afterwards to Miss , who then told me 

what I was indeed grieved to hear, about your 
sister, who had been in service there. I had so 
often thought before, that yours was a large family 
that we might be thankful to think had so far 
done well. It may seem unkind to say this to 
you, who cannot help it, and are no doubt vexed 
with your sister, but I am sure you will believe I 
do not mean any unkindness to you or her. 

I think poor girls in farmhouses are much to be 
felt for, often left among a lot of rough men and 
lads, hearing and seeing much that they ought 
not, and no one caring to keep them from harm ; 
and surely those who lead them wrong are as 
much to blame as they are, if not worse. 

God grant that you may never have that to 
answer for ! 

A good brother, who is such a man himself as 
his sisters can respect as well as love, is sometimes 
a great blessing to them all, by showing plainly 
what he thinks of such sin, and that if others 
make light of it, he will not. Though this may 
seem unkind at the time, it need not be so really, 
and may prove the truest kindness in the end, 
both to the sister who has done wrong and to the 
others. It seems very sad for your younger sister, 
while still a child, to have such a bad example set 
her. I cannot help being afraid that as she grows 
older she may be inclined to be giddy ; and nothing 
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would be so bad for her as to see her sister's sin 
little thought of, instead of bringing disgrace with 
it, and the shame and sorrow that it ought. And, 
indeed, how can we think lightly of it, when we 
find in God's Word, " they who do such things, 
shall not inherit eternal life?" and though we 
know that " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanse th 
us from all sin," without true repentance there can 
be no saving faith, and no cleansing; and who 
that has begun in sin can say where it will end, 
or that grace to repent will be ever given ? 

Is it not sad that so very many young women 
and girls in farmhouses should fall into such sin ? 
and are we not all bound to do all that we can to 
make things better? 

I well know that religion is the only thing that 
can keep any from doing very wrong in the midst 
of such temptations as those who live in farm- 
houses are beset with on all sides. If religion does 
not, I can only say it is not of the right sort, which 
I greatly fear much that is called religion is not. 

If in every cottage there was family prayer, and 
children were used to hear the Bible read and 
explained at home, and were early taught what 
it is to be Christians, and that religion must be 
the guide of their life, I feel sure things would be 
better in farmhouses than they are; and I do 
hope and pray that some whom I count as friends 
may both set a good example now, and when they 
come to be fathers of families themselves, will 
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V>ring up their children in the love and fear of 
God. 

(The young man to whom this letter was 
written, was so much offended at it, that he would 
never speak to me after !) 



To my Sister. 

July 2nd, 1859. 
X have often had as great a wish to write to 
you as you could have to hear from me ; but my 
time and thoughts were fully occupied, and I felt 
the great difficulty of telling you all you wished 
to know, unless very voluminously, for half telling 
things so often gives wrong impressions. 

I have but a small set of regular scholars at 
present, but see a great deal of many others in the 
fields, and have, I think, more influence with them 
on the whole than last year. 

We ought not to be depressed by much that is 
very saddening, when good impressions are made 
on any ; and I have proof enough that they are, as 
in the case of one who told me soon after he came, 
that he never went to church, and knew nothing 
of the Bible nor of anything else, and didn't wish 
to — working and sleeping was enough for him — 
and continued in the same callous way for months, 
so that I nearly gave him up ; but what a lesson 
that we never should ! The last three months or 
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more he has been working earnestly and steadily 
at learning to read, and comes to church, and told 
me lately he never could have believed he should 
have liked it as he did. 

Mr. Wilson's factory paper?,* I think, tell much 
for good on the elder ones — those turned twenty — 
some of whom listen in a most earnest way ; they 
attend those week-day readings better than any- 
thing. 

Dissent is a perennial trouble — a sort of thorn 
in the flesh. In this more than in anything, I 
think, prevention is better than cure. I have had 
a lesson in that. 

It has been most sad to find, as before, the most 
hopeful drawn away ; and worse still, there is the 
risk of unsettling them altogether, or making them 
unhappy and perplexed by trying to show them 
their mistake; and yet I think it would be sad 
want of faith not to make the attempt. 

If only we could get some to attend the Sacra- 
ment ! I am trying that now ; but oh ! the diffi- 
culty ! 

To a Clergtman. 

I am especially grateful for the part of your 
letter in which you speak of the Holy Communion 
as the bond of Christian fellowship. 

* The Belmont Factory Papers, kindly lent to me by Mr. 
G. A. Spottiswoode. 



j 
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If we could induce all to join in that, I do in- 
deed think differences would soon melt away ; but 
that is the grand difficulty ; and that so very few 
of those who "profess themselves religious" are 
communicants is, I think, one of the saddest proofs 
of how much dissent has destroyed Christian 
unity, if it has not obscured Christian truth. 

I suppose dissent will be a perennial trouble 
here. May I only each year see more clearly the 
way to deal with it, and be enabled to assist in 
ever so small a degree in overcoming the evil. 

To overcome evil with good is what in this case 
one would most especially wish to do. The lead- 
ing dissenters in our parish are really good and 
truly Christian men, and think they do all that we 
could ask or look for, by going to church as well 
as chapel. 

To G. M. 

July 17th. 
My dear George, 

I hope I shall have another letter from 
you soon — the sooner the better. A man told me 
the other day you were working along with your 
father, which made me more easy and happy about 
you, but did not take away the great wish to hear 
from your own self. You need not be at any loss 
what to write about, for I shall love to hear all 
that you can tell me, both about your outer life, 
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which those you are living with see and know, 
and the inner life, which is hid in your own heart 
I shall rejoice and thank God if all is well with 
you, and happy ; and if not, the more I know that 
you need my prayers, the more earnestly I shall 
pray for you. 

I have seen and several times since I 

returned home. Once they both came the same 

Sunday to C. ; and last week I went to one 

day, to try and fall in with John , and found 

him resting after dinner. I had a long talk with 
him, and shall always remember the things he 
said. I began by telling him what was so much 
on my mind, that I could not help speaking of it. 
I told him how unhappy it made me, on the Sun- 
days that we had the Sacrament, to see so many 
turn their backs on the Lord's Table, and leave 
the church, and how sad it was to think how dead 
the hearts of those who could do so must be to the 
great love of Christ. 

I was surprised, as well as very glad, when he 
answered at once, " Yes, it's quite right what you 
say ; we ought all to take the Sacrament ;" and 
then he promised me that he would do so the very 
next opportunity that he had. 

When I talked to him about it so much last 
year, he only said that his father and mother were 
both praying Christians, and he did not doubt 
would get to Heaven ; but they never took the 
Sacrament, so he could not think that he ought. 
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So I was indeed thankful that since then the Holy 
Spirit had taught him the truth of what I had said- 
Then I told him that there was another thing 
-that I had almost as much on my mind, but I did 
not like to tell him what it was, for I might not 
see him again for a long time, and I should be 
sorry afterwards if I thought I had said anything 
that had vexed him ; but I must hope the best, 
and tell him again, what I had told him before, 
that joining religious societies or sects, as so many 
do, and as I feared he might have done by this 
time, is going against God's Word, and that some 
loss or harm must come of it, whether we ever 
find that out ourselves or not. 1 do not know 
that I ever felt more thankfully joyful than when 
he answered, that he had not joined, and never 
would, for he was sure all that I had said about it 
was right. 

" But, John," I said, " you did not think so last 
year, (for he said then it was only the way I had 
been brought up that made ine think as I did.) 
He answered, " No, but I have read and thought 
more since then." 

"And what book have you read," I asked, 
" that has made you think what I said was right ?" 
"The Bible," he answered; and then 1 knew 
that he had not only read his Bible, but had 
prayed for the light of the Holy Spirit to under- 
stand it rightly, and that the prayer had been 
answered. 
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You remember when so many joined the Ranters 
last year, he did not, any more than you, bat he 
wished to join, only he could not feel at the camp- 
meeting as those did who were what they called 
" brought in," and thought himself worse than the 
worst of them, because he could not. 

Now, George, if you tell your father what I 
have said, will he be angry with me ? I hope not. 
I am sure, from what I have heard, he is one I 
should honour and respect, both as your father and 
as a good Christian ; but I must not let the fear of 
giving offence make me hide the truth that so 
many are blind to — that it is God's will, shown in 
His Word, that Christians should not only be of 
one spirit, but members of one body, and that 
those who divide into societies or sects are making 
divisions in the Church of Christ, which we are 
plainly forbidden to do. 

And now, dear George, if you have joined the 
Ranters already, shall you be afraid to write and 
tell me ? Oh ! never be afraid. I may think it 
a sad thing, but I shall never be the less your 
friend. Now and always your friend. 

TO THE SAME, AFTER HEARING FROM HIM. 

♦ *•••**• 

Now if I were living at , or anywhere else, 

where the clergyman was ever so far from what a 
clergyman ought to be, and there were Primitive 
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or Wesleyan preachers, who were ever such good 
men, I should still think it would be a very wrong 
thing in me to go to chapel instead of to church, 
or even to chapel as well as to church. May God 
grant that when you are a few years older you 
may think as I do about the sinfulness of Chris- 
tians dividing into sects, instead of keeping as one 
body or Church, as Scripture tells us to do. But 
perhaps it is too much to look for, that you should 
think in this way now, and I should be sorry in- 
deed to blame you for going to chapel with your 
father. 



Letter from L. D. 

Dear Friend, 

I now write these few lines, hoping they 
will find you in good health, as it leaves me at 
present ; thank God for it. 

You must not think I have quite forgot you. I 
should have sent a letter before, but I never had 
time to write, I am so throng. 

And now, dear friend, I send your book back,* 
but for having one for myself, I don't think any- 
thing about it, for I think it will be of no use to 
me. I have read it all over, and saw what it was 
about ; and what you say about the Church is all 

* A copy of the little printed '• Address to the Farm- 
servants at C," which I had left with him. 
13 
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right, for I love the Church, and I love God be- 
cause He first loved me ; and what you say about 
Paul and Wesley, I don't think anything about 
that, for I know in Whom I have believed. I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was crucified for me and 
all the world; and for giving up my religion, I 
can't, for I know that the Lord owns me for His 
child, for I have felt Him very precious to my 
soul since I saw you ; and I would not give up for 
all the world, for it is good to live unto the Lord, 
and I must do all that I can to show others the 

way. So no more at present from 

L. D. 

Answer to the Foregoing. 

My dear L., 

You did not, you could not, think that 
I ever asked you to give up your religion, your 
faith in Christ ? I will not let it grieve me that 
you say you cannot, as if you thought I wished 
you to do so ; for when you remember the past, you 
cannot think that ; and there is so much in your 
letter to rejoice in, and to thank God for, that I 
had not need make a grief of anything in it, which 
would be a bad way of thanking you for it — and I 
do thank you from my heart. 

It is indeed a blessed thing that you can say 
and feel that the Lord owns you for His child, and 
that He is very precious to your soul ; and when 
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I think of the time when you were very different, 
and thank God that you have so grown in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, I 
feel as if I could not bear to risk losing you for a 
friend, by saying anything that you might take 
amiss; but I dare not keep back from you any 
truth that God's Word teaches, only because you 
do not like to hear it ; and it is God's truth, that 
those who, instead of being joined to Christ only, 
and to one another in Him, members of His Body, 
which is the whole Church, join a sect, are making 
divisions in the Church, which we are warned and 
commanded not to do. 

You say you love the Church. God be thanked 
that you still love the Church, to which you and 
so many other Christians have been so untrue ; but 
does it not seem strange that you should join in 
the Church Litany, and pray, "From schism, 
good Lord, deliver us," when you are guilty of 
schism yourselves ? 

May God grant that you, and the very many 
who have erred like you, may in time see your 
error, and at last feel with deep thankfulness that 
you are joined to the Church of Christ, " perfectly 
joined in one body," as He would have us all to be. 

When I see what I have seen to-day — numbers 
of professing Christians turn their backs on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and leave the 
church without joining in it — how can I think that 
they feel about it as Christians ought to feel, and 
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aa all true Christians would feel, if their hearts had 
not been more or less drawn away from the 
Church by their having joined other societies? 
That some take the Sacrament in their own 
chapels, makes it no better; indeed, it seems 
almost to make it worse, that they should divide 
about that which, more than anything else, ought 
to join all Christians into one family — their taking 
bread and wine together in remembrance of the 
Saviour who died for all. 

Now, Leonard, I have done my part ; I must 
leave you in God's hands, and to His Holy Spirit's 
guidance. 

To one (aged Twenty) who had Emigrated, as 
the only escape (so it seemed to him) from 
Bad Companions, who had led him astray, and 
gained a great power over him. 

God grant that your whole heart may be filled 
with the joy and peace of a true believer ! 

I dare say, like most others who have lived for 
years in the neglect of religion, and have turned to 
it at last, you find that at times the Holy Spirit 
fills your heart with love to God and man, and all 
holy and happy feelings, and at other times your 
heart is cold and dead ; but you must not let this 
make you doubt God's mercy to the penitent be- 
liever — and are not you now a penitent believer ? 
While you are grieved for all that has been wrong 
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in your past life, you believe that God's mercy is 

greater than your sin, and that if Christ died for 

sinners, He must be willing to save you ; and you 

wish to follow God's will in all things, and no 

longer to go what we often call our own way, 

though I think we ought to call it the devil's way. 

Then you may be sure God will never leave you 

nor forsake you ; and if he seems to do so, it is only 

to try your faith and make it stronger, teaching 

you still to hold on to God, even when all seems 

.dark, and to wait in patience till His face shall 

shine on you again. To believe and to do is our 

part. Our feelings are in God's hands, and we 

ought to be more afraid of not doing as we ought, 

than of not feeling as we would wish, for it is un- 

repented sin alone that can really separate us from 

God. We must seek His pardoning grace in 

Christ Jesus, and it will be given us. We 

must strive againt sin and temptation, and pray 

for the Holy Spirit, and read and hear God's 

Word, that we may be able to know Him and to 

love Him better ; and in His own good time He 

will give us all that He has promised, and the 

blessed fruits of the Spirit, by which we shall 

know that we are His. 



To Another, about the same time. 

I hope you pray every day for grace, and 
strength to stand against temptation, knowing 
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that if we have the true religion of Christ, our 
faith will show itself in love to God and man in 
all we say and do, ruling oar words and actions 
according to His will. 



To W. D. (after he had been over one Sunday 

TO SEE ME.) 

My dear William, 

I send you another little tract * to read 
and think about. I hope reading the one I gave 
you when you were here makes you think of the 
things I said when I was reading it to you. May 
God give you every best blessing, and all that is 
yet wanting to make you a true Christian. 

This is the wish and prayer of one who already 
counts you a Christian brother, and a dear friend 
for Christ's sake. 

W. D. could not yet read with ease, though 
better than could have been looked for from one 
who had not known his letters eighteen months 
before, and had so little time to give to learn- 
ing. He can now both read and write very 
tolerably. 

• One of the Rev. A. Willink's Monosyllabic Tracts, 
published by Wertheim and Macintosh. 
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A New Friend. 

One Sunday in turnip- hoeing time, a few weeks 
before harvest, arriving at C. rather early, I found 
only one of my scholars waiting in the church- 
yard. He was sitting on a tombstone, talking 
with a stranger, apparently about twenty, who 
had a good and intelligent countenance. 

The new comer, when asked to join his com- 
panion and the others, who were coming to read 
the Bible till church-time, willingly agreed to do 
so, and went with us into the church. 

He could read with ease, his manner was 
thoughtful and reverential, and I could tell when 
anything I said was new to him by his look of 
eager inquiry, that seemed to take in at once all 
that I meant, and more than I said. Never had 
I seen such speaking looks. Here was a new sort 
of scholar ! 

I asked where he would be working the next 
day, and went to look for him. He was mowing 
thistles in a field by himself, and rested on his 
scythe when I began to talk to him. 
" I must not stop your work," said. 
" The time's my own," he answered. " I'm not 
paid by the day, but by what I do, and I had 
rather talk with you than work just now. I can 
soon make up for it after." 
"Where do you come from?" I asked. 
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"From Cleveland. Mr faadtc are Gatkfies; 
they're all Catholics where I cxk fovmT 

This did not surprise me. I had heard about 

that wild moor district,, shot in br MBk. and inn 
braced by the sea, where the coast of Yorkshire 
bends westward, and the sea form? its northern 
boundary — an isolated region, where whole villages 
ntv Roman Catholic, and alwavs hare been ; the 
Reformation, it has been said, never reached them ! 

"The Catholics/' I said, "hare done more for 
you in the way of schooling than we hare done 
lor those about here." 

i{ No, but they haven't/' he answered. u I was 
only at school three months, and it was not a 
Catholic school. I was eight years old. That 
tlnvo months was all the schooling I ever had. I 
wont to stay with my grandfather, a good way 
ft'om homo. We were a large family, and badly 
oil* I and my grandfather sent me to the parish 
school the time I was there." 

" Ami how have you learnt all you know?" 

4< 1 hoard the children at school read the Testa- 
mnut. I had never heard it before, and I listened 
a iltrnl J and I thought, 'I will learn to read, and 
I'll riMul the Testament/ and after I went home I 
thought of nothing else. I didn't say a word 
about it, but whenever I could get a Bible or 
Testament, I took it out in the fields. I was soon 
able to read, and when I was old enough to tent,* 
* To tend or watch the newly sown corn, and drive off the birds. 
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I was often reading all day. I never had any book 

but the Bible. I read first one part, and then 

another, and was always thinking about it. I was 

often puzzled, but I soon settled that when I grew 

up I wouldn't be a Catholic, for it couldn't be right 

not to let people have the Bible ; and I thought it 

could not be right to pray to the Blessed Virgin, 

for she said, ' My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 

my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour ;' and 

I thought if she said that, it could not be right to 

pray to her. But I said nothing about it at home, 

and they didn't know I could read. We were such 

a large family, no one thought much about me, and 

I was left very much to myself. 

" When I was thirteen, I was hired to a farmer 
at D. I found there was a Sunday-school there, 
which the clergyman paid great attention to. I 
wished I could go, but I was at a farmhouse. At 
last I did go, and asked to be taught. The clergy- 
man was very kind to me, and talked to me a deal, 
and taught me a deal. I knew nothing rightly 
till he taught me, and when I went away he gave 
me the first two books I ever had of my own — a 
Bible, and a little book called ' The Plants and 
Trees of Scripture.' 

"When I went home, I said I wouldn't be a 
Catholic. My father and mother didn't like that, 
they were not at all pleased with me ; but when 
they found I wouldn't change, they said no more, 
and were friends with me again." 
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The reader must not suppose George said all 
this in a breath ; he is not one of many words, nor 
particularly fond of talking about himself; but I 
drew it from him by degrees. I was ashamed to 
find afterwards I had taken up a whole hour of 
his own time ; but he did not grudge it ; we suited 
one another, and were friends at once. 

I would not exchange his friendship now for 
that of any educated man or woman. We had 
several Ions: talks after that. I delighted in the 
free play of that bright and rapid mind over every 
subject that came before it, and even enjoyed feel- 
ing my own inferiority, nay, the inferiority in 
some ways of almost everyone, educated or un- 
educated, I had ever known, to that unspoilt child 
of nature, and sincere humble Christian. 

He told me much about the instructions of that 
good clergyman, received seven years before. He 
seemed to remember his words better than many 
would have done who had heard them yesterday, 
repeating long passages of Scripture, (with which 
he was wonderfully conversant,) and telling me 
how they had been so explained and applied as to 
chase away the mists of doubt and difficulty that 
had hung over the lonely studies of his boyhood. 
So the humble, patient, devout seeker after truth, 
having faithfully followed the light given him, 
when that would not serve him without further 
aid, found the guiding-star he needed, and became 
the thankful rejoicing Christian. He was so well 
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satisfied with what he learnt at that Sunday- 
school, that he had ever since kept his determina- 
tion to be neither a Roman Catholic, nor a Wes~ 
leyan, or Ranter, or any kind of dissenter, but to 
be true to the Church. 

Up to that time, as I have said, his reading had 
been in the Bible only; but he now imbibed a 
great longing for some knowledge of history, and 
seems to have been fortunate in the books he met 
with. He somewhere picked up a Life of Alex- 
ander the Great, and an abridgment of Prideaux, 
and other books of history, the contents of which 
he had arranged and combined in his head, and 
seemed to have entirely at command. His great 
desire now was to read Josephus. He had once 
seen a copy, but had not been able to do much 
more than look at it. " Josephus ! Josephus P he 
repeated musingly, as if the possession of the 
treasure was the one desire of his heart. He told 
me of various other books he had read, chiefly old 
books, which reminded me how often I had seen 
stalls of such in Whitby market, and had wondered 
where they came from. It was very likely there 
he had met with them. Nothing he had ever 
read seemed to have been forgotten. He was well 
acquainted with the outlines of English History, 
had been greatly delighted with Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and spoke very eagerly of some wild ro- 
mance that had captivated his young imagination. 
He had also read the Arabian Nights, but seemed 
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ashamed to confess it, saying, " That was a cor- 
rupting book, the worst book that could be for a 
young fellow like me." 

I have not read the Arabian Nights, but I know 
that it has great charms for the young, and I 
should be sorry to think on George's authority 
that it had had a corrupting influence on all who 
have revelled in " The Golden Prime of Good 
Haroun Alraschid." 

But doubtless George judged rightly for him- 
self; and few will be found to condemn his resolu- 
tion never to look again on its seductive pages. 

He went away soon after harvest ; but various 
letters have passed between us since, and he has 
promised that if he can, he will come to C. again 
next harvest. 

Letter to a Friend. 

October, 1859. 

At the only two farms very near us there has, I 
grieve to say, been a very bad set this year ; that 
is to say, the older ones have been very bad, and 
have done all in their power to lead away the 
younger lads, and have succeeded only too well. 
Some who were only wild and careless when they 
first came, have, I fear, been led into the worst 
wickedness, and quite corrupted. For a long time 
I struggled hard to set the attractions of the 
evening school against those of streets, and 
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partly succeeded ; but latterly they have gone off 
to whenever they could, often only return- 
ing in time for their work next morning, or if it 
was Saturday, not till the Sunday was far advanced ; 
and I have, alas ! been utterly unable to do any 
good amongst them. I can only hope they will 
all leave at Martinmas, and we shall then have 
some of a better sort. From these same farms, 
other years, I have had some of the best I have 
known. 

At C. I have many friends in the fields, and 
spend a great deal of time, I hope not unprofitably, 
among them, while they are at work. Some for a 
long time seemed quite callous, could not read, 
knew nothing whatever of the Bible, would not 
come to church or schpol, cared nothing about 
such things; but the most unhopeful of these, 
after much warning and persuading, at last showed 
signs of softening, came to church and school, and 
their whole manner and countenance showed a 
change for the better. 

Then, as a matter of course, they fell into the 
hands of the dissenters, were " brought in," and 
"joined ;" " professed themselves religious," began 
to think too much of themselves, and to get care- 
less, while professing as much as ever ; fell back 
again to drinking and swearing, were denounced 
by the dissenters as having " broke " and " given 
up religion ;" and it was not till after long plead- 
ing with them, and every form of persuasion, 
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warning, and entreaty, that they once more 
showed signs of repentance, and seemed more 
willing than before toUelieve what I had told 
them from the first, that it is possible to be 
Christians in heart and in life without being 
"joined to a religious society" in their sense of 
the words. 

Another sort (mostly very young) were at last 
brought to promise that they would try and leave 
off swearing, and come to church "sometimes;" 
would not promise any more — (" What's the use 
of promising and not doing?" said one) — tried 
honestly in their own strength to keep their 
promise, as far as it went, and are now, I have 
good reason to hope and believe, seeking for 
strength in the right way, and succeeding better. 

I have met this year with a very remarkable 
youth of twenty, who has carried self-education 
further than I should have thought possible under 
circumstances so adverse to learning as those a 
farming lad usually has to contend with. He is 
a very good specimen in every way. I mean to 
write to him, and send him books whenever 
I can. 
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CHAPTER V. 

APPROACH OF MARTINMAS, 1859. 

The beginning of November was warm and fine, 
and almost every day I rode on our pony to some 
distant village, or lone farmhouse, to see someone 
or other who had lived at C. or at B. the year 
before ; for neither they nor I knew where they 
would be hired to at Martinmas, and it might be 
my last chance of ever seeing them, or of ever 
saying a word in the way of warning or encourage- 
ment. 

Most of these poor lads seemed rejoiced to see 
me once more, and we parted with many mutual 
assurances of lasting regard. Only one or two 
did I leave with the saddening impression or con- 
viction, that as I had first known them, so they 
still were, or rather, were going the downward 
road. Much oftener I left them feeling hopeful 
and happy, and sometimes inexpressibly thankful 
that I had ever known them. 

It will be remembered that last Martinmas, W. 
D., R. R., and W. B., spent with me the afternoon 
and evening of the day that they left their places. 
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Robert was this year more than twenty miles 
away ; the two Williams, however, were still with- 
in reach, at farms but a few miles from one 
another and from this place. W. B. had received 
much kindness from the clergyman of the village 
where he was in service, to whom I had mentioned 
him, whose evening school he had attended all the 
winter, and ' had received a present of a Bible, 
which he was by that time pretty well able to read. 
He was one of those who had not known his letters 
when he came to B. the year before. We (the 
clergyman and I) often spoke of him ; he always 
gave him a good word ; but I think we had both 
the same feeling about him — a hope that he would 
in time become all that we could wish him to be, 
not unmixed with a fear that this might not be the 
case. I had seen him several times during the 
year, and heard from everyone a good account of 
his general conduct. He appeared, moreover, as 
he had always done, to be of a good, kind, grate- 
ful disposition ; but having said thus much, I have 
said all. I could not but feel that much — even 
the one thing needful — was wanting to make me 
quite happy and at rest with regard to him. He 
once promised me to begin daily prayer, but after- 
wards owned that he had never done so. I some- 
times wondered he should have remained so steady 
to the age of twenty, and have so much in him 
that was good and likeable; but so it was, and 
surely this was ground for hope. My last inter- 
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view with him, shortly before Martinmas, made 
me more uneasy about him than I had been before. 
There was something of false shame, and real or 
assumed recklessness, that filled me with misgiv- 
ings, but I still heard that his conduct was without 
reproach, so I hoped my fears had deceived me. 

And what of the other William ? (W. D.) I 
could not say of him either that I was satisfied he 
was living to God, yet I never felt the same 
degree of uneasiness about him. Something 
always seemed to indicate that he was travelling, 
however slowly, in the right direction, and that it 
might be said of him, " he is not far from the 
kingdom of God." His words and manner alike 
showed a true-hearted grateful affection that was 
very winning ; and he always seemed to have a 
sincere desire to be all that I could wish him to 
be, though owning that he was far from it yet — 
perhaps not so far as he supposed. 

When I went to take leave of him, sorrowfully 
enough, thinking he would perhaps be quite out of 
reach another year, he reminded me of that happy 
Martinmas Day, the year before, and said how 
much he should like to spend the afternoon with 
me at B. again this year if he might. He did 
not doubt that W. B. would come too if we asked 
him. It was an excellent thought, and agreed on 
at once. I wrote a note to W. B. as soon as I 
reached home, and charged his friend with a 
message to him also. 
14 
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When the day came, it was with something of 
a beating heart I saw them enter the village 
together. I had done my best to be prepared for 
the interview, by earnest thought and prayer, 
feeling that much, nay everything, as regarded 
them both, might depend on the use made of the 
opportunity thus given me. 

Long and earnestly did I talk with them ; my 
whole heart was in what I was saying ; and I had 
the happiness of feeling that both were more 
touched and impressed than they had ever yet 
been since I had known them. 

Before we parted, I had a solemn promise from 
both, that from that day and hour they would turii 
to God as they had never done before. 

William D. kept his promise, and, as I well 
know, reaped a rich reward of spiritual blessings. 
But the other — that is a sad tale indeed ! May 
God give him grace to repent and turn from the 
evil way on which he entered but a few weeks 
after. 

Hqw often one is reminded of the solemn words, 
" Two men shall be in the field ; the one shall be 
taken and the other left." 



J. B., when he was in service at C, was 
often spoken of as " the best in the place." His 
master told me that for goodness and steadiness 
he had never known his like. I had been much 
taken by his open honest countenance the first 
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time I saw him, and had never had cause to 
change my good opinion. All that year he had 
been one of the best attendants at our Bible 
readings, and also at church. His master was so 
pleased with him, that he told him if he would 
stay a second year he should be foreman, though 
he was hardly nineteen ; and he would have re- 
mained at C, had not a former master, whom he 
had lived with from a boy, offered him a foreman's 
place as well. 

Good and steady indeed he was ; but surely it 
was a mistake to make a lad of nineteen a foreman, 
master in the kitchen, with no one older to be any 
check, or have any authority over him. It was 
not fair on him. His master and mistress were 
very good, kind, God-fearing people; but even 
such sometimes do very wrong blindly. 

" Evil is wrought 

By want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

Several times in the course of the year I had 
been to see him, and was always most kindly 
welcomed by his master, who spoke warmly in his 
praise, using almost the same words as his master 
at C. had done. He told me before harvest that 
he had already spoken to him, to make sure 
of his remaining in his service another year, as 
he knew the farmer he had lived with at C. was 
wanting him back again. 
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When I went to see him shortly before Martin* 
mas, his master rather pressed me to go into the 

house to see Mrs. • Not supposing, however, 

that he had any particular reason for asking it, 
and wishing to return home as soon as I could, 
I refused. 

John told me that though he should like on 
some accounts to return to C, he had made up 
his mind to remain where he was. What then 
was my surprise on Martinmas Saturday, after all 
the hirings werfe over, to see him standing in the 
market among the unfortunates that had not been 
hired. 

"Why, John!" I exclaimed, "I thought you 
were going to live another year at ?" 

" So did I," he answered ; " so I never went to 
the hirings ; but on Thursday, when we were all 
going home, master said he wasn't pleased with 
me ; eo I said if I didn't please him, we'd best 
part ; but if I'd been to the hirings, I know there's 
many a one would have hired me. Mr. R., of 
C, would have had me for foreman, but he's got 
one now." 

I was amazed. " Surely," I said, " you have 
been over hasty ; I know your master wished you 
to stop " 

He made no answer. 

" John," I said, " your master is not one to want 
to turn you off after he had engaged you, unless 
there was some reason for it. What was it for!" 
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" It was for sweethearting." 
" What ! Surely you might love a girl, if you 
did not lead her wrong ; you might like to walk 
-with her and talk to her; your master had no 
right to find fault with that, if that was all" 
" That was all." 
" Where was she living f " 

u She was living there, with me, at Mr. 's." 

" I suppose you mean to marry her some 
day." 

" Yes, I do ; but I'm too young ; Fm not 
twenty." 

" Well, I'm sorry for you ; I think you have 
been hardly dealt with. I shall see you again. 
Write and tell me if you get hired." 

I could not stay to talk with him longer then ; 
but as I rode home, I thought over what had 
passed, and felt that some further explanation was 
needed. Not that I suspected John had deceived 
me : I had always thought so highly of him. He 
has assured me since that he never meant to 
deceive me ; and I believe he did not. He thought 
that I understood it all. 

We had a week of bad weather after that ; but 
as soon as 1 was able, I went to the farmhouse 

where he had been living, saw Mrs. , and 

^asked her what it all meant. 

Great was my distress on hearing what John's 
conduct had been. I heard he had just been 
hired to a farm within a short walk of B. ; but 
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I would not go to see him, and as soon as I 
reached home, I wrote to him as follows : — 

John B., 

You must know, as well as I know now, 

that Mr. did quite right not to keep you 

another year. It is the duty of a Christian master 
to make a difference between the good and the 
bad, and to set his face against such wickedness as 
yours. 

Do you not know that the sin you have been 
guilty of, is one of the worst in the sight of God 
that man or woman can commit? And well it 
may be; the drunkard endangers his own soul, 
but the fornicator the soul of another, as well as 
his own. May God grant that you may see how 
great your sin has been, and truly repent, and be 
saved at last, by His mercy, through Jesus Christ. 
May God grant it to you and to her; but you 
were a long way from repentance when I saw you 
the other day, or you never could have spoken as 
you did ; and when I asked you if you had led her 
wrong, oh, John, how could you tell me such a 
wicked lie as to say you had not? 

You had better suffer much trouble for your sin 
in this world, than suffer for it for ever in the 
next ; but if you repent ever so truly, how can 
you tell that the grace to repent will be given to 
her as well? and if not, her soul will be lost 
through your sin as much as her own ; for the 
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"Word of God has said, that they who do such 
things shall not inherit eternal life. Had I known 
you could do so, I should never have made a friend 
of you as I did ; but that is past for ever — not 
that I shall ever leave off caring about you, I 
could not if I wished it ever so. May my prayers 
for you be answered. But one thing only can 
make me still your friend as I have been, that is, 
that you should marry at once, before the birth of 
the child, to whom you will be bound by every 
law of God to act a father's part ; not that your 
doing so will undo the sin, but it is the only sign 
and proof of repentance that you can now give. 

I shall see your parents as soon as I can, and 
tell them what I think about that. You ought to 
know that God can so order things, as to make a 
way for you. Trust yourself in His hands, pray 
for His pardoning grace and guidance, and all 
may yet be well. 

I sent him at the same time two of Parker's 
Parochial Tracts — u A word of caution to young 
men," and " Be sure your sin will find you out ;" 
and a few days after I went to the village of N., 
about six miles from B., where his parents live. 
I found his mother and an invalid sister at home, 
from whom I was surprised to hear that John had 
left his place and returned home ; but I did not 
see him, as he was out with his father. His 
mother admitted that he had done very wrong, but 
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to God you do, how can you be sure that Satan 
will not tempt you again, and so make you worse 
than you are now, and lead you further and 
further from God and repentance ? And worst of 
all, how can you be sure that when you are away 
from her, you will not some day be tempted to 
sin with another ? I am sure you will think now 
you never could be so wicked; but it is what 
thousands do, who felt at first as you feel now, and 
meant to marry, though not just yet. The devil 
has indeed got a stronghold in the hearts of such 
men, and has long driven out the Holy Spirit of 
love, joy, peace, which those have who love and 
serve God. It is much to be feared for such that 
they will die without repentance ; but even if 
freed from the devil's hold, and saved at last, by 
the endless mercy of their God and Saviour, how 
dreadful will be the thought of their past wicked- 
ness; and that instead of serving God, and being 
the salt of the earth, they have done so much to 
make the world worse by their bad example, as well 
as in other ways ! May God show you all this by 
the light of His Holy Spirit, for words are weak, 
and can do nothing without His help and blessing. 
" You are afraid you might not be able to pro- 
vide for a family ; but why fear? Repent, and do 
right, and trust in God, and you will be happy. 
Even if you should suffer want at times, it is better 
to suffer than to sin, for there is another life that 
will last for ever/' 
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he said, " Will you go home round by (the 

village, about two miles off, where the young 
woman lived) and let me go with you 1 it won't be 
much out of your way, and it's much better walk- 
ing than the road you came." So he took me into 
the cottage to talk to his mother over the fire, 
while he was lacing his boots and changing his 
coat, and then we set out together. 

There was much to be said in that two miles' 
walk, so we entered on the subject at once. He 
told me he had read my letters over and over, and 
had prayed and tried all ways, searching Scripture 
through for texts to help him, and hoped he should 
be pardoned, but could not yet feel happy or at 
peace. He had been wrong from first to last, 
very wrong, wrong all ways ; nothing that I could 
say to condemn him was too much; he saw it 
all now. 

It was perhaps not a bad sign that he did not 
seem equally willing to admit that Betsy's sin had 
been very great as well ; and when I said I must 
talk to her too, his great desire seemed to be that I 
should not be hard on her. I then returned to 
the subject of his marriage. I believe a part of 
what I said was lost oh him, for he was himself 
lost in thought. At last he exclaimed, "I 
wouldn't marry to start in debt ; but I'm clear of 
debt, and I think she is; and if so, I'll marry 
now." 

" God be thanked !" I said inwardly, for it was 
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xnore than I had dared to hope. "What will 
your father say ?" I asked now. 

" Well, he advised me not to marry yet ; but 
when he finds my mind's made up, he'll say no 
more." 

John was mistaken in this ; but more of that 
presently. 

We were approaching the village we were 
bound for. " John," I said, " will you go with me 
to the parsonage ?" 

My reason for proposing this was, that I felt 

Mr. would be much better able, and was a 

much fitter person, to advise him, both morally 
and spiritually, than I was. He hesitated a 
moment, and then said, "Well, if you wish it. 
Til do as you like ; but I gave Betsy almost all 
I had left, and I don't know what there'll be to 
pay for putting in banns." 

" Oh," said I, " that shall not be a hinderance ; 
we'll find you the shillings ; I was only thinking 

I should like Mr. to talk to you." 

He seemed a little afraid ; but I told him how 

good and kind Mr. was, and how much he 

cared for all in his parish, so he took courage, and 

went with me to the parsonage. Mr. was 

from home; I will not say "unhappily," for I 
believe it was all for the best. Then we went 
to the cottage of Betsy's parents. John led 
the way, opened the door, and walked in; I 
following. 
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He said first thing, that he had come to tell 
them he wished to be married directly ; and if he 

could see Mr. , he would ask him to put in 

the banns next Sunday. 

The poor mother seemed very thankful. u Can 
you take John in for the winter, or till he can get 
a house ?" I asked. " Yes, Ma'am, and make him 
comfortable/ 9 she said, with an emphasis on the 
word. 

And what of Betsy ? 

She was sitting by the fire sewing, and looked 
up for a moment as we entered ; and I was struck 
with admiring surprise by her surpassing love- 
liness of face and form. When I turned round, 
John had taken her work from her, and was 
busying himself with it, I believe partly to hide 
his own confusion ; he said, " You see she's 
very young, she's younger than me." He then 
asked me to let him know by the next post, if I 

could, what day in that week Mr. would be 

able to see him if he walked over ; and after a few 
more words with the mother I went away, leaving 
John there, and promising to call another day. I 
left a message at the parsonage on my way home, 
and the next day Mr. was at our house, dic- 
tating to me a note, to tell J. B. he would see him 
the following Friday. 

Friday arrived, but John did not appear. This 
was too well explained, however, next day, by 
my receiving my own note back, enclosed in an 
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angry and reproachful letter from his father, 
desiring me for the future to stop at home. 

This disturbed me perhaps more than it need 
have done ; but the next morning my mind was 
made up, and I set out to N. in search of him. 

He was only a few yards from his house at the 
time I reached it, and his daughter sent for him. 
I did my best to bring him to a better mind, but 
without success. He said it was not the first time 
such a thing had happened, and wouldn't be the 
last; such things always had been, and always 
would be, so I needn't try to stop 'em. His 
young daughter was sitting by to hear his words — 
what a lesson for her ! He then said I might 
have John's banns published in church if I liked, 
but he should be there to forbid them. I answered 
that he need not, for that I was sure John would 
not set his authority at defiance, and I should be 
the last person to advise him to do so ; but even 
this did not disarm him. He said that if I sent 
John any more letters he should burn them. 
"Then it is doubly needful," said I, "that I 
should see John again ; I do not wish to do any- 
thing without your knowledge, but 1 must see him 
again." 

" You can see him if you like ; but he's not at 
home now, and I don't know when he'll be back." 
So saying he left the cottage, and I turned to his 
daughter, from whom I learnt that John had gone 
out, taking his dinner with him, and had not said 
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where he was going, or when he should return. 
" Then what day shall I be most likely to find 
him?" That she could not tell either; having 
heard him say he had had a promise of some days 
work, but she did not know where, or what days. 

So I went away somewhat perplexed. Two 
things only were plain — that I must go home by 

the village of , and see Betsy and her 

mother, and must see John also as soon as I 
could. 

On reaching the cottage, to which I had been 
the week before, who should I see sitting by 
Betsy, as soon as her mother opened the door, 
but John himself. He had been telling them how 
angry his father had been when my letter came, 
and how he had taken against their being married, 
and had positively forbidden it ; but he did not 
know that he had written to me till I showed him 
the letter, which seemed to surprise and distress 
him a good deal. He asked me to let him burn 
it, saying he did not know what had come to his 
father ; he had never seen him like that before ; 
he was " in a strange way to be sure ;" " but he 
has been a good father to me," he added, " and it's 
not for me to aggravate him now, so we must 
wait." 

Had it not been for John's request, that I 
would " think no more about it," I should probably 
have given his father's letter here ; but I have 
reason to thank John for that, for surely what has 
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been said in anger, ought to be forgotten as far ^s 

may be, as well as forgiven. I exhorted them to 

repent of the past, to be true to themselves and 

one another ; and said I hoped they would marry 

at last, with the blessing of God, and that it would 

be happier for them in the end, than if all had 

gone smooth, and they had not suffered for their 

sin. I promised to come and see Betsy again, 

and John " set me," (i. e. walked part of the way 

with me.) Before we parted, I said more to him 

to the same effect, yet more strongly. 

A few days after, he was hired to a farmer some 
miles away. It is not in many respects a place so 
much to his mind as that he had last year ; but, as 
I told him, he must take whatever he does not 
like as a part of his punishment, and make the 
best of it. 

To J. B. 

December 23, 1859. ; 
Dear John, 

I told you on Wednesday that I should 
never have asked you in the summer to take the 
Sacrament, if I had known that you had unrepented 
sin on your conscience, and were not thinking of 
repentance. You were indeed most unfit for it 
then ; and I can only be thankful you did not take 
it while you were so. It is dreadful to think of; 
but God be thanked, it is different with you now. 
15 
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You do repent, and feel how much we all need the 
grace of God to keep us from all that is sinful ; and 
that blessed Sacrament is a great means of grace 
to all who take it rightly. 

The Catechism teaches us that what is needful 
for it is, that we should truly repent of our past 
sins, steadfastly purpose to lead a new (that is a 
Christian) life ; have a lively faith in God's mercy 
through Christ, with a thankful^ remembrance of 
His death ; and be in charity (that is Christian 
kindness) with all men. 

To put it all in three words — we must repent, 
believe in God's mercy through Jesus Christ, for 
the pardon of sin, and love all men, forgiving all 
who have done us wrong, and having nothing but 
kindness in our hearts towards all. 

If you have this repentance, belief, and love, in 
your heart, you are one of those to whom the 
Church says, " Draw near with faith, and take this 
Holy Sacrament to your comfort." And you 
know it is Jesus Christ's own command, to all who 
believe on Him. 

It is sad to think what thousands of Christians 
disobey this command, to their own great harm 
and loss. I do not doubt that one reason so many 
fall into temptation, who yet have grace enough 
to wish to keep right, is that they have neglected 
the means of grace that would have brought them 
nearer to God, for that alone can keep any of us 
from sin. But do not you neglect it any longer, 
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whatever other men may do themselves, or may 
think or say of you. 



If our work be to take the strongholds of Satan 
hy storm, we must be prepared to " endure hard- 
ness/' and must not expect to come off always 
unscathed or without a wound. 

The unfriendly treatment from John's father 
was not the only hard usage I met with that day. 

On my way to N., I had to pass close by the 
farm where W. D. is now foreman. Seeing near 
the house a somewhat hard-featured man, who 
looked like a farmer, I said, " I think you must 
be Mr. ; I dare say you do not know who I 



am. 



" Yes, I do ; you're Miss , of B." 

" Yes ; I knew your foreman when he was in 
> service at B. — I used to teach him reading and 
writing." 

" He can't read and write much now." 

" No ; but I hope he is improving; and I am very 
glad he has learnt something. I thought as I was 
passing I should like to see him, if you can tell me 
where I shall find him." 

" He's working in the stackyard ; you can't see 
him now." 

" I am sorry for that ; but I will call some other 
day, when he is ploughing." 

" I shouldn't like it if you did ; so there's no 
use saying I should." 
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"Why not? I should not stop him in his 
work ; I should think that very wrong." 

" But I shouldn't like your coming at all ; and 
if you do, I shall part with him." 

" Then I certainly shall not come. I do not 
wish to be the cause of his losing a good place ; 
but as I am here, you must let me see him 
to-day." m 

" Well, as you are here, you may see him to- 
day : he's in the stackyard." 

So to the stackyard I went. William looked 
very much pleased to see me ; but when I told 
him what his master had said, his brow darkened 
with anger. " That was a queer way to speak to 
you," he said. " I shall be parting with him, if 
he doesn't take care." 

"No, indeed, William, you must not think of 
such a thing," I said, quite frightened ; " hi& words 
can do me no harm, and if I can get over them, 
you may. I should be a bad friend if I let you 
lose a good place for me." 

" No, you're not a bad friend, but he is ; if he'd 
cared about me as you do, he wouldn't have said 
that." 

"But think how much worse it would have 
been, if I could not have told you about it, and 
you had gone on wondering that I never came to 
see you, and at last thinking I was unkind, and 
had forgotten you." 

" Yes, that would have been much worse," he 
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said. "Well, I'll come to B. Church when I 
can ; but I perhaps mayn't be able till summer, 
I'm so tied on Sundays now." 

" Come when you can, and I will set you on the 
way back after church." 

His anger was now past, and I spoke a few 
earnest words, reminding him of all I had said at 
Martinmas, but without asking him any questions 
about himself. He listened with humble serious 
looks, though in silence ; and when I held out my 
hand, he warmly grasped it. I then asked him 
to show me the shortest way to N., and went on 
ray road, praying inwardly for strength, and to be 
delivered from the fear of man. 



Letter to W. D. 

Feb. 13th, 1860. 
Dear William, 

I have been in sad trouble this last week 
about W. B. I much fear he is going the wrong 
way altogether. I have felt very sorry that I 
cannot go to see you, for it would be some comfort 
to talk to you. No one else seems to care about 
him, but I know you do — at least you did ; and I 
hope your heart has not grown as hard as his 
seems to have done. May God keep you from 
such sin as seems to have hardened him. He is 
not like the same man that he was — indeed he 
says so himself. 
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Oh, William, how I wish I could see you! 
Come next Sunday if you can ; and if you cannot 
come, write to me. Tell me if you can, that you 
are still as steady as you have been the last two 
years ; pray tell me so. W. B. doing so wrong, 
makes me fear for you. 

Dear William, do not let that make you angry. 
If I did not care for you, I should not fear for you ; 
and you had not real religion any more than he 
had ; and I know that nothing else will keep men 
right when strongly tempted ; and strong tempta- 
tions will come even to those whose hearts are 
barred against them by daily prayer, much more to 
those who never pray. 

I have no other cause to fear for you. In all 
that I have seen of you, you have been good and 
kind and true, and I have always heard that you 
were quite steady ; but I know, and you may 
know too, that this is not enough to get us to 
Heaven. We all fall far short of being what God 
would have us be ; and we must seek in prayer for 
pardon and peace, through Jesus Christ, who has 
died for us, and for whose sake our prayers will be 
heard and answered ; and the Holy Spirit will be 
with us more and more, and strength be given to 
us to do the will of God and overcome temptation. 
But if the devil has got hold of you too, and led 
you into wickedness, do not go on on the road to 
helL Oh, repent, and give it up at once, and pray 
for pardon and peace, for Christ's sake ; for He 
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Bays, "What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 

-whole world and lose his own soul ?" 

I see R. R. every Sunday, and a great comfort 

it always is. 

Ever your true friend, 

M. E. S. 



Answer to the Above. 

Feb. 15th. 
My dear Friend, 

I will come to B. on Sunday next if I 

can any ways at all, if the Lord spares me. 

Dear friend, 1 should have come before, but it has 

been such very bad weather. I have not forgotten 

about you, my friend, and I hope I shall not, for I 

never met with such a friend since I was born, as 

you have been to me. 

William D. 

The next Sunday it snowed so fast most of the 
morning, that I could hardly think William would 
come ; but when we went to church in the after- 
noon, there he was. After church, he told me he 
had " in a manner run away," and must get back 
as soon as he could. I feared his coming at all 
had been rather an irregular proceeding, but 
reflected that if his master had allowed me to go 
and talk to him, I need not have asked him to 
come. I did not feel it had been wrong, and I 
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could not regret it. I went a mile with him on 
his way; and no words can tell the thankful joy of 
hearing from his own lips, a confirmation of all 
that I had hoped — an answer to all my prayers 
and wishes for him. I felt ashamed of having had 
any doubts and fears about him; but nothing 
could have so comforted me just then as his words 
did. I had been so unspeakably wretched and 
almost desponding a few days before, and I was 
now once more able to go on my way rejoicing, 
though, alas ! our rejoicing for some can never be 
untinged with sadness and fears for others. 

to one op my last year's scholars at c. 
(Aged Seventeen.) 

Feb. 14th, 1860. 
Dear R., 

I could not answer your letter by return 
of post, as you wished, but you must not think for 
that, that I was not 'glad to get it, for I was very 
glad indeed. It came to comfort me just when I 
was in sad trouble about one I had known for two 
years, and liked almost better than any ; but I had 
always had fears about him, though he was steady 
and civil, and all spoke well of him, and he even 
went to church when he could ; but I knew he 
had not been really living to God in prayer, 
though I hoped he was beginning to do so. But 
he went to one day, meaning, I do believe, 
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nothing wrong when he went, but he got into bad 
company, which he had never done before, and, 
instead of at once repenting and praying for 
pardon, he has chosen the road to hell instead of 
the road to Heaven, and nothing that I can say or 
do now will turn him back. Oh, what a warning 
it is of the danger of living without prayer 1 

I told S. yesterday that I had heard from you. 
I think he likes his place ; but in the very hard 
frost before Christmas he got his feet frost-bitten, 
and was not able to go out for a fortnight, and I 
think he finds being among the sheep in frost and 
snow very cold work. I had a letter from G. D. 
a few days ago — he says he often wishes he was 
at C. 



To Mrs. 



Feb. 29th. 

I am indeed glad that Mr. has hired W. 

W. I hope, both for your sakes and his own, he 
will continue to show himself worthy of your 
kindness. 

At his age, oh, how many turn down the wrong 
road ! Some of those I have known and taught 
have done so, which makes me anxious for all, but 
certainly far the least so, for those who, like 
William, (I have good cause to hope,) look con- 
stantly to Heaven for guidance. Still one knows 
that even the best principled, both of the lads and 
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A Wesleyan lately lent me a book, which spoke 
much of "the Churches," meaning by that the 
different dissenting bodies. • When returning the 
book, I said, " When the Churches are spoken of 
in the New Testament, we should remember that 
everywhere the Church was undivided ; all Chris- 
tians were members of the same body, and followed 
the same teaching ; there was never but one 
Church or body of Christians at any place. By 
different Churches was only meant the Christians 
at different places ; The Church of Sardis, or the 
Church of Corinth, means that part of the Church 
that is at Sardis, or at Corinth. If it was so now, 
as it would be if Christians had obeyed the com- 
mand, "that there be no divisions among you," 
we might then speak of the Church of C. and the 
Church of B., and no one would think that we 
meant anything but parts of the one Church at 
those places. If in any other sense we speak of 
" the Churches," and think of them as different, 
we disobey the command, that we shall be all one. 

Is it not a mistake to ignore (as some lady 
writers on the working classes seem to do) that 
there is any other sin in the world but drinking ? 

With those a few years older, it may be differ- 
ent, but among those I know best, there is very 
little drinking ; but the two forms of that other 
deadly sin, which they call " bad company," or 
" sweethearting," as the case may be, are a fearful 
evil, which all who have any love for God and 
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man must wish to stem, at any cost, and which is 
not to be stemmed by blinking at it, but only by 
the most plain and solemn warnings of the Word 

of God. 

It was with this feeling and conviction I printed 

a little paper. 

PAPER DISTRIBUTED AMONG YOUNG MEN. 

" Men often call by soft names sins which the 
Bible shows us bring souls to hell. 

" Jesus Christ has taught us that we had better 
give up what is as dear and needful to us as a foot, 
or a hand, or an eye, than be cast into hell fire. 

" The sin that Jesus Christ was then speaking 
of is so common amongst you, that I sometimes 
think you cannot know what the Bible says about 
it, or you would not dare to put your souls in 
danger of hell fire. 

" The sin which you too often call by the soft 
name of ' sweethearting/ is called in the Bible 
i fornication.' 

" May the warnings of God's own Word not be 
thrown away on some of you. 

" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 
After these words I printed the following pas- 
sages of Scripture : — Romans, viii. 13 ; Galatians, 
v. 19-21; Ephesians, v. 3-5; 1 Corinthians, vi. 
17-20. 

In the first of these texts I explained, in a 
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parenthesis, that the word "mortify" means, in 
that place, put down or keep under ; and in the 
second, that " manifest " means easy to tell ; and 
in one or two of the texts, I supplied with dotted 
lines those parts that did not directly refer to the 
sin I was warning them against. 

Before dispersing any of these papers, I sent one 
to J. B., and asked him soon after whether he 
thought it would only give rise to profane scoffing, 
or be really likely to do good? He answered, 
u Some would make sport of it, but I know if I 
had had it, it would have done me a deal of good." 

This was enough ; and I dispersed it in farm* 
house kitchens as widely as I could. 

Would it not be a selfish delicacy that could 
shrink from explaining the long word that so many 
in the darkness of their sad ignorance spell over in 
their Bibles, or hear in church without the slightest 
notion of its meaning, and so the awful warnings 
of Scripture against the sin of fornication lose all 
their force, and are but empty sound ! 

A youth of seventeen was once reading with 
me the Epistle for the Sunday. I pointed to 
the word, and said, "Do you know what that 
means ?" 

He answered, " No, Ma'am, I don't, I'm sure, 
but I suppose it means swearing and clashing 
about, or sum mat o' that sort." 

I said, " No ; it means that sin in which a per- 
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son does not sin alone, but leads another into sin 
along with him." 

" Oh ! then I know now," he said. 
A clergyman, who has laboured long and zeal- 
ously in country parishes, has since assured me 
that such ignorance is very common. May not 
this partly account for the sin that is so common 
in our villages being hardly counted a sin at all ? 
which I fear is becoming the case more and more. 
A farmer' 8 wife (I wish there were more like her) 
told me that a girl she was reproving and warning, 
only replied contemptuously, " One would think, 
to hear you talk, it was as bad as murder or steal- 
ing !" I have even heard of a Wesleyan minister, 
-who replied to a clergyman who was speaking to 
him on the subject, " You hadn't need fret about 
that ; you can't help it ; it's only natural." May 
we not indeed think with trembling of the threat 
against Israel of old, " Shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ?" 

I should hope, however, that there are few dis- 
senting ministers who would not be as indignant 
at the words as the clergyman was to whom they 
were spoken. 

To return to the little paper which gave rise to 
these remarks : I fear it is not only because " it is 
a shame to speak of such things" that some 
might object to it. I could not but be touched 
by the words of a youth of nineteen to whom I 
had given the paper some time before : " I have 
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often thought I had sinned too much to be ever 
forgiven ; but I do believe the worst sin may be 
pardoned." 

Yes, indeed ! as I told him then, there is par- 
don for the worst sinner that repents: "The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin." 
But may not even that text of comfort be some- 
times used too incautiously when it is taken 
alone ? 

A writer to whom working people owe very 
much, has said, " Few have ever been threatened 
into a Christian life." 

Why then are there so many threatenings, even 
in the Gospels? 

I believe it is often, in the first instance, by what 
are called the terrors of religion alone (a dread of 
the unknown horrors of that "outer darkness 
where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ") 
that those living in sin can be reclaimed. How 
infinitely merciful were those terrors, perhaps only 
those who have been so reclaimed could tell us. 
While etill under the dominion of fear, they were 
indeed far from the kingdom of God ; but I be- 
lieve it was the overpowering sense of deliverance 
from such bondage that first made the love of God 
possible in many who have thus attained to the 
perfect love that casteth out fear. 

James B. wrote to tell me he had enlisted at 
Martinmas, (1859,) and was then at Chatham, 
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which was " the wickedest place he ever was at ;* 
but that he had begun at once to attend an even- 
ing school, which had a library, and that it was a 
very good thing for him; he only wished more 
would attend it, but only about twenty did so 
out of eight or nine hundred. He had also, he 
said, the privilege of going to church every 
Sunday. 

Since then I have received two letters from the 
Scripture Reader to the garrison, for which I can 
never be grateful enough — letters of the kind most 
of all calculated to cheer and to hearten those who 
in work like mine meet with many disappoint- 
ments, and much that is discouraging, or that 
would be so, if the " river of living water " within 
was not ever supplied afresh from its never-failing 
source. The account of James B., contained in 
these letters, is indeed matter for thankfulness and 
rejoicing ; his own letters also are all that could 
be wished. 



Second Letter from the Scripture Reader. 

May, 1860. 
Madam, 

I received your letter, and was glad to 

find my account of James had been such a comfort 

to you. I see from your last letter to him that 

you in some measure know the position of a 

16 
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soldier. I have felt it my duty to give you a few 
more particulars. 

I ought to have mentioned in my last that on 
Easter Sunday, James and myself and another 
soldier, J.'s companion, attended the Holy Com- 
munion. It has been my privilege to labour in 
the garrison now nearly four years ; and never do 
I remember meeting with a soldier more attentive 
to the means of grace, and one who required less 
looking after. He comes up at least three or four 
times a week to our Bible readings. 

Yesterday evening, returning with him from a 
Bible reading, I said, " How do you get on now 
with your comrades in the barrack-room ?" 

" They don't meddle with me now as they did 
at first." 

" What do they say when you kneel down be- 
fore them night and morning ?" 

" They used to laugh at me at first, and tell me 
I should not be able to carry on that rig in a 
barrack-room ; but I didn't mind them, and they 
don't much molest me now." 

Therefore, Madam, I would say, don't be dis- 
couraged ; your work of love will not be in vain ; 
and should you never be permitted to see another 
instance of good resulting from your labours, wait 
and persevere in humble faith and prayer. God 
has promised, and that is enough. Your labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. You may be 
doing good to those around you, and yet not 
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know it for many years. I must say I have 

found it so. 

I remain, Madam, 

Your humble servant, 

J. I. 

To G. D.* 

May 25th, 1860. 
Dear George, 

It is a great happiness to one who cannot 
help hearing and knowing of a great deal of hard- 
ness and wickedness — yes, it is a great happiness to 
know of some pure in mind and true of heart, hating 
and turning from yice, loving and fearing God. 

This was the happiness I felt when I read your 
letter. Your good wishes are worth more to me 
than you can think ; they help to make me strong 
and hopeful, and thankful to God ; for I feel it is 
His doing, in and by means of you. 

My first wish as I read your letter was to write 
you a very long one, telling you about everything 
since I had seen you — how some I thought I had 
good reason to hope well of, had disappointed and 
turned against me — and then how, one after 
another, things came to comfort me, just when I 
needed comfort most, to give me better hope and 
put me in better heart. 

* First spoken of page 100. 
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I wish I could tell you all in a letter ; but at 
any rate I will tell you it was not by persuading 
me it was wrong to teach that the enemy of souls 
tried to hinder me this time,* but by persuading 
me I could do no good ; that there was no blessing 
on what I was doing ; and so that it could not be 
the will of God that I should continue it. Oh ! 
but it was a sad want of faith to think that Satan 
could ever be stronger than those who fight against 
him in the strength of Christ; for have we not 
His assurance, " He that is in you is stronger than 
he that is in the world ;" but I will tell you how 
it was — shall I tell you ? 

I think I know what you meant by Saying you 
wished every woman was like me, better than I 
should have done if you had said so last year. 
My work would be much easier if there were not 
many who do far more to make men worse than 
ever I can do to make them better. 

It was this more than anything else that made 
me fear I could do nothing ; the power for evil 
seemed so much the strongest. I found that those 
who were snared into such vice were all at once 

* George had said in his letter, " Do not let the enemy of 
souls persuade you it is wrong to teach." I had told him 
when at C, that I had often serious doubts whether it was 
a woman's place at all to teach men — a doubt which troubled 
me much at that time. Young as he was, with his clear 
sense and sound judgment, he did more than anyone else 
to reassure me then, and has often alluded to it since in his 
letters. 
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"{rae more than I could have 

'/£ % made them dead to kindness 

^*> ^ed, the true man in them 

^ ^ It seemed impossible 

'** .el anything as a man 

A / *?;• id conscience, a head to 

^ art to feel. There seemed 

.n to work on. I fear very 

jad to worse, till the Holy Spirit, 

. e with them at times, strives no 

d be thanked, it is not so always ; but 

^er is indeed great, of all who fall into 

sin. By deadly sin, I mean any sin of 

~h the Bible tells us, that they who do such 

aings shall not inherit eternal life, and have no 

part in the kingdom of God or of Christ. 

And that such sin is so very common — that some 
seem to forget it is sin at all — may well make one 
think what one can do to hinder it by timely 
warnings. But then comes another difficulty. 
" It is a shame even to speak of such things ;" and 
yet when I once began I could not help saying all 
this ! It had been much on my mind, and I knew 
you would feel about it as I did. I knew you 
were one who could say like David, " I have kept 
the ways of the Lord, and have not forsaken my 
God as the wicked doth. I have an eye unto all 
His laws, and will not cast out His commandments 
from me. I was also uncorrupt before Him, and 
eschewed (or turned from) mine own wickedness." 
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I should have known this from your letter if I 
had not known it before. Do not think I am say- 
ing too much for you. You know David himself 
says in another psalm, (as he had much cause, and 
as we have all cause to say,) "Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy 
sight shall no man living be justified." 

Having said all this, I will say one thing more. 
I wish with all my heart you may have some day 
such a wife as I believe to be the best blessing 
that rich man or poor can have in this life. I 
doubt if the best blessing of married life — lasting 
true love — is ever given to those who have, one 
may say, lost their right to it by the sins of their 
earlier years. I have heard those who had sinned 
before marriage quarrelling almost as soon as they 
were married. 

If the lasting love and kindness for each other 
that makes a happy marriage such a blessed thing, 
is ever given to those who have so sinned, it can 
only be when they have truly repented ; but do 
not many think they have repented, only because 
they have left off sin to which they are no longer 
tempted ? 

True repentance, you know, is to feel as David 
did, when he wrote the 51st Psalm — to humble 
ourselves before God, feeling how great has been 
our sin, and throwing ourselves wholly on God's 
mercy through Christ for pardon. 

I heard it said of you at C, that you would 
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make a fine preacher if you could get religion. I 
wonder what these people think religion means f 
They have strange wrong notions ; but no wonder, 
if they forsake the safe guidance that God has given 
them, and "heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears." God be thanked, you have religion, 
and I do not doubt your light will shine before 
men to the glory of God ; but you must not be a 
public preacher — that is not your calling, any 
more than it is mine. 

[Letter from one (aged Nineteen) whom I first 

TAUGHT TO READ AND WRITE WHEN HE WAS 

at B., Three Years ago.* 

Kind Friend, 

I write again to you. I return you great 
thanks for the kind letters you have wrote to me. 
I have found them to be true. We can do nothing 
without God's help. I should have been lost but 
for you. I go to church when I can, and I kneel 
by myself in prayer. I can see I have done wrong. 
I am a deal happier than what I was. I shall try 
to get to B. this summer. 

From a Letter to W. W., June 29th, 1860. 

My little evening school here does pretty well 

* It was he who said, " I'm not afraid of 'em — they're only 
men."— See page 41. 
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on the whole. I have two of twenty, and one 

younger, from Mr. 's, and the blacksmith's 

lad, who is fifteen, and two or three from the Hall, 
and one from my father's stables, and on Sundays 
generally a few more ; but at C, where there are 
a great many more, I am almost, if not quite, beat 
this year. So many get together, and there seems 
such a bad spirit amongst them, that I am not 
able to do any good with them, at least, so it 
seems just now ; but I go on trying, and hope, by 
the blessing of God, it may not be all in vain, 
though it seems to be so now. 



to w. d., when he wrote, " i do not like to go 

to the Sacrament; folks would make 

such a talk about it." 

July, 1860. 

What you say about the Sacrament is not right. 
It is wrong to be ashamed to go to the Lord's 
Supper because of what men will think or say. 
Jesus Christ has said to us all, " Do this in re- 
membrance of Me." If He had not died for us, 
our sins would be unpardoned, and we should be 
lost for ever ; and shall we be ashamed to show 
that we remember Him by doing as He has com- 
manded? If we love Him, we shall wish to 
honour Him by keeping His death in memory in 
the way He has told us all to do, and we shall 
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ever be glad that we can make sure that we love 
Him by being willing even to bear shame for His 
sake, the shame of knowing that people will make 
a talk about us. He will be ashamed of us at the 
Last Day if we have no better reason to give for 
not having obeyed Him than that we were 
ashamed, for He has said, " Whosoever is ashamed 
of Me and of My words, of him will I be ashamed 
at the Last Day before My Father and the h'oly 
angels." Then pray that you may have grace to 
will and strength to do as He has commanded. 
Do not think that I wish you to do as you are 
not willing, only God grant that you may be 
willing to take the Sacrament, not in chapel, but 
in church, the first time you' can. 

One day in April, talking to some who were 
ploughing, I had observed a new face among them, 
and supposed a labouring man I did not know had 
been hired for the day. Before leaving the field, 
I looked again at the new comer, and saw he was 
too youthful to be a married labourer; and on 
going up to him I was greeted with a smile of de- 
light, and the words, " I was afraid you were going 
away without coming to me," 

" I suppose," said I, " you know more about me 
than I know about you. Where do you come 
from t w 

Finding he came from the village of , I 

asked after the sister of -. , who had been ill. 
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" She's gone to live at a public-house," he an- 
swered, adding, " I know I shouldn't like a sister 
of mine to go to a public-house.'' 

" I am glad to hear you say that," I answered. 
" Some brothers care very little what their sisters 
do. It is a great blessing to girls to have a 
brother who cares for them ; but he must set them 
a good example himself, or they will not mind 
what he says." 

" Yes, I know that," was the reply. 

I went on, "Some people tell me that farm- 
houses are not very good places for girls." 

He answered, "A farmhouse ought not to be a 
bad place for anyone, but a public-house must be." 

On asking him how he had spent his Sundays, 
I found he had been in the habit of going to 
church, and wished to continue to do so. I told 
him of the Bible readings before church, and said 
I hoped I should see him on Sunday. He an- 
swered, he should want to look about him the first 
Sunday, but perhaps he would come the Sunday 
after. 

I saw him again the week following, when he 
promised me he would come to the reading, and 
his manner and countenance and the things that 
he said all impressed me favourably. I have been 
told that his family had seen much better days. 
Certain it is that he was more civilized and better 
educated than many of his companions, and seemed 
to have something of natural refinement. I heard 
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the best of characters of him, which I have reason 
to believe that up to that time he had well de- 
served. He had often to work at a farm just out- 
side a town, and was always perfectly steady, 
though there was everything to lead him astray. 

When Sunday came, he kept his word. He 
seemed interested, and was very serious and at- 
tentive, both during the reading and the service. 
He promised to come in time for the reading the 
next Sunday. Alas ! he never came again, either 
to the reading or to church. 

The Sunday after, when I had read and ex- 
plained a psalm with the others, I left them to 
look over what they had been reading, while I 
went to the farmhouse a little way off, to see 
whether William and another there would not 
join us. 

" Are Thomas and William in ?" I 

asked of a young girl with a pretty face, but not 
very pleasant countenance. 

" William is in. Should you like to see 

him?" 

Those were her words ; her looks said, " I sup- 
pose you'd like to get him. Will you try ?" 

" Yes, I should like to see him," I answered, and 
followed her into the kitchen. 

" William, Miss wants you," she said in a 

mocking tone. 

I spoke to William, who said he had just come 
in from the field. I reminded him of his promise, 
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and asked if he was coming. The girl stood eye- 
ing us with the same mocking expression. 

" Not this Sunday — next Sunday," he said. 

I went on gravely and pleadingly, but only re- 
ceived the same answer. That mocking smile 
fairly unmanned him ; he changed colour, and his 
lips trembled as he spoke. 

I saw it was useless to say more then, and went 
away disappointed, and not without some sadden- 
ing though undefined misgivings. 

There was another girl, a little older, in the 
kitchen, of whom I took but little notice at the 
time, but I have heard since that she was of worse 
than doubtful character. 

I pondered long on how much it would be right 
and wise to say to William, by way of warning, 
when I should next see him. I made notes of 
what I would say, and kept to them almost liter- 
ally, when pacing the field, a few days after, along- 
side of his plough. They are as follows : — 

" I suppose' you thought those two young women 
were better company than we who had met to read 
the Bible and go to church together ? I wish / 
could be sure of that ; but one thing we may 
both be sure of. Sunday is the day God has set 
apart, for our soul's good as well as our body's 
rest, and anything that drives away the good and 
quiet and holy thoughts that help to make us fit 
for Heaven, is wrong on Sunday, even if it would 
not be wrong on a week day. Another thing we 
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may be sure of. There is always a great fight 

going on in the world between good and evil ; and 

everything we think or say or do is helping the 

one side or the other — the cause of God or of the 

devil — is helping to make ourselves and others 

better or worse. I really believe people cannot be 

an hour in the same room, even if they say very 

little, without helping to make each other better 

or worse. There are some people who seem to 

call out all that is good in us, and others all that 

is bad in us. I believe we have all much more 

power over one another than we know of, and I 

believe too that women have much more power 

over men, for good or evil, and men over women, 

than either men or women have over each other ; 

and most of all, young men and young women 

always have a great power to make each other 

better or worse. If a girl is good and gentle, and 

afraid to say or do anything she ought not, a man 

must respect her, and that helps to make him 

better ; and the more he sees of her the more they 

will be good friends for one another, and the better 

he likes her the more he will feel that he would 

not, was it ever so, say or do a thing thateould 

help to spoil her. If all were like that, the world 

would be far better and happier than it is." 

I often appealed to him as I went on. He ad- 
mitted the truth of what I said, and seemed at the 
time fully to enter into and to feel it, and pro- 
mised me to do better the next Sunday. 
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Week after week I went to talk to him. He 
often seemed really impressed, and made good 
resolutions for the next Sunday, which were as 
often broken when the Sunday came. 

I will pass at once to the conclusion of the sad 
story. 

When he had been three months at C, he was 
dismissed in disgrace. That is, his master said, 
either he or the girl must go ; and he answered at 
once, "Then I will." It was a generous answer; 
for to be sent away from his place was much to his 
disadvantage, but he chose to be the one to suffer. 
I saw him a few hours after ; he was much out of 
spirits, and assured me he had done nothing wrong. 
I believe in the sense in which he meant the 
words, they were true then. His master was not 
one to put the best construction on suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

It was not a time for reproaches. I said what 
I could to comfort him, and to strengthen him in 
good resolutions, and gave him, as a parting gift, 
that beautiful little book, " Thoughts in Verse for 
the Suffering and Hard Working." 

The girl threw up her place, which it was at her 
option to do. She ought to have gone home the 
same day, but " missed the train." 

What I heard further filled me with shame and 
pity for those that had none for themselves, and 
with such anguish of mind as could firid no relief 
but in prayer, and then in writing, as follows : — 
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u William, God grant that you may repent of 
your great wickedness. That is my only hope for 
you now. 

" For your own soul's sake, do not try to hide 
from yourself, or think to hide from God, how 
great your sin has been. We are told, ' He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper ; but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them, shall have mercy.' 

" Let Psalm Fifty-one show you how David re- 
pented. May you feel and own as he did, < I have 
sinned against the Lord ;' and so may you have 
peace at last, and joy in your heart again, as we 
find David had. In Psalm Thirty-two, which he 
wrote after the other, he speaks of the blessedness 
of forgiveness, and how miserable he was, so long 
as he kept silence ; but as soon as he confessed his 
wickedness to the Lord, he was forgiven. 

" It is sad to think now that if you could have 
been led to study the Scriptures, as I so much 
wished to help you to do, that would, by God's 
blessing on His Word, have made you hate and 
fear such sin as you have been drawn into, and 
feel in your heart, 'How shall I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God V But instead of 
seeking to know and to follow the way of God, 
you chose your own way ; so He let you fall under 
the power of the devil, and the slavery of sinful 
lusts, which could only work you such trouble and 
misery as sin always brings on us, even in this 
world. 
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" I have mourned for your sin as every Christian 
must mourn over a brother's fall. I would have 
gone through anything to save you, but in vain ; 
yet now I can wish nothing else but that you 
should have trouble, for it will be the best and 
happiest thing for you, if it leads you to repent- 
ance, and perhaps nothing else would. Far better 
suffer for our sin in this life, than suffer for it for 
ever in the next. 

" But I am truly sorry for you, all the more be- 
cause I do not think you acted the part of tempter; 
but Adam had to bear his own punishment, though 
he could say, ' The woman whom Thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat/ 

" I know too well that you cannot say now that 
you have done nothing wrong ; but was it nothing 
wrong before? Oh, William, read Matthew, v. 
27, 28, and ask yourself if it was nothing wrong. 
And was it nothing wrong even before that ? no- 
thing wrong to spend Sunday after Sunday in 
finding your own pleasure, instead of keeping the 
day holy to the Lord ? Was not the devil blind- 
ing you, if he made you think it was nothing 
wrong ? (See Isaiah, lviii. 13, 14.) Let us watch 
and pray lest we enter into temptation. May 
God forgive you. 

" Every penitent believer may take to himself 
the full comfort of the text that tells us, * The Blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.' May 
you pray for yourself as I have prayed for you." 



J 
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July 17th. 

I rode to N., and was much relieved to find 
"William steadily at work hoeing turnips. He had 
read my letter, but it did not seem to have made 
any deep impression. What little he did say was 
for the most part unsatisfactory. Not wholly so, 
however, were the words, "If I have done her 
wrong, I ought to make amends." Make amends ! 
Ah I were it possible ? yet the wish and intention 
were alike good. It is my own conviction that 
from the first he was more the victim than the 
tempter, but he never would admit that, and always 
repelled every insinuation of the sort. He is of a 
noble nature. Poor moth I so to burn his wings, 
in spite of all that could be done to hinder him ! 

No need to dwell on my own sad thoughts and 
faithless fears, that another effort if unsuccessful 
might only harden him. As soon as I reached 
home, I cut in two one of Parker's Parochial Tracts, 
u A Word of Exhortation to Young Men." The 
first half speaks chiefly of drinking and fighting 
and he might well think he did not need the warn- 
ing ; the other half I folded like a letter, and sent 
him by the next post. 

Before Sunday I sent another of the Parochial 
Tracts, " Be sure your sin will find you out," en- 
closing with it a letter, as follows : — 

You said : " If it is sin, it is what a great many 
do." Yes, it is dreadful to think how many ; for 
17 
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unless they have truly repented, they are all under 
the anger of God. 

The Bible tells us to let no one persuade us to 
think it is not so, for that it is because of such 
things the anger of God falls on those who break 
His laws. The words are, " Let no man deceive 
you with vain words, for because of these things 
cometh the wrath of God on the children of dis- 
obedience." (Ephesians, v. 6.) 

A clergyman who once wrote to me about the 
wickedness in farmhouses, said in his letter, that if ' 
something was not done to make things better, we 
should be having the curse of God on us. 

Then do not let yourself think it must always 
be. Even amongst working people, even in farm- 
houses as they are, it need not be so. God be 
thanked there are, as I am sure you know, some 
girls who would never let themselves be led wrong, 
and I do hope some men who would never try to 
bring a poor girl to sin and shame. I do believe 
of you that till this year you were such a one, and 
I did hope you would be some day rewarded for 
it, by having a wife you could respect and honour, 
as well as love. But you have lost your right to 
that now, and must reap what you have sown. 
You were quite right in what you said about mak- 
ing amends — the only amends you can make now, 
you are indeed bound to make ; and if only you 
repent, all may yet be well, and even in the troubles 
it may have brought you into, you will have peace 
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in your own heart and be happy ; for Christ has 
Buffered for all, and God is loving and merciful to 
n.11 who repent. 

In His House of Prayer may the words that 
begin, " Dearly beloved brethren/' speak to your 
heart. They tell us that Scripture moves us in 
many places to confess all our sins, and not to hide 
them deceitfully before the face of God, but to 
confess them with a humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart, that we may have forgiveness for 
them all by the endless mercy of God. 

After that, we may well say, " Almighty and 
most merciful Father, we have erred and strayed 
from Thy ways like lost sheep." 

In the piece after that we are told that God 
pardons and sets free from their sins all who truly 
repent, and really believe His Holy Gospel. Surely 
we cannot hear such blessed truths too often. 

Oh, William, are they not full of comfort for all 
who are not hardened in sin ? May you indeed 
find them so ! 

It has been said, "Every word spoken, every 
letter written, goes to form some character." But 
in what way all words spoken, written, printed, 
have worked, may be working, may yet work even 
years hence, who can say ? Let it be enough to 
know that we have committed all tb Him Whose 
guidance we have sought, and endeavoured faith- 
fully to follow, Who is ever working around us 
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and within us, bringing good out of evil, making 
every human feeling and intention do His work, 
bring about what He has ordered, and cany out 
His purposes of justice and of mercy. 



From one I have known a long time, but have not 
named before ; in answer to an inquiry whether 
he had had any reasons for not attending the 
Bible-readings for some time before he left 
B . 

July 18th, 1860. 
Dear Friend, 

I thank God that I have this opportunity 
to write these few lines to you, hoping to find you 
well as it leaves me at present. Thank God for it. 
Dear friend, I am sorry that I did not write before 
to you, and I cannot give any reason why I did 
not come to the reading at night, and I hope that 
you will forgive me that, as our Lord does all 
men. 

Answer to the Above. 

Dear , 

You must not think I was ever angry 
with you for not coming to the Bible-readings. I 
was only very sorry, for as you could not go to 
church then, and do not know your Bible well, I 
was afraid it showed you had not really given 
your heart to God, to know and love and serve 
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Him all you could. If you had done me any 
harm, I am sure I would forgive you with all my 
heart, but you never did, so it is not my forgive- 
ness you have to ask, but the forgiveness of God. 
He knows, though I cannot know, whether you 
repent of your sins, and are serving Him with a 
loving and faithful heart, feeling that the heavenly 
birthright Christ has bought for us all with His 
own* Blood, is worth more than all in this world, 
and that if we do not truly repent, and turn from 
all that is sinful, we shall lose it ; so it must be a 
far better thing for us to do the Will of God than 
to follow our own way. To feel and know this 
and to prove by our lives that we do so, is to have 
true faith, and if we have that, it is very true our 
Lord forgives us all our sins, and all our past 
neglect of Him, and always will forgive us, when- 
ever we ask forgiveness in His Name, and will 
give us His Holy Spirit more and more, to fill our 
hearts with love and peace and joy. 

M. E. S. 

To a Clergyman. 

I .hardly know how to write a letter that you 
will be quite unprepared for. I have had for 
some weeks past fears and misgivings about E. 
R., * that are now but too fully confirmed by his 

* Mentioned Page 131. 
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Own confessions. This, though the most grievous 
of nil, is but one instance among many, of those 
of whom I have hoped the most, and believed the 
best, utterly belying my good opinion. . . . Their 
life is one of such great temptation, with so little 
means of spiritual culture or spiritual nourishment 
of any kind, that the result is more sad than 
strange. For eight months in the year precluded 
even from going to church — often not allowed a 
candle in the kitchen, by which, thot*e who can 
read might read their Bibles in an evening, and 
prayer seemingly impossible in the room where 
they are herded together at night, and cursing 
and swearing and profane jesting of every sort 
heard on all sides. How little is this state of 
things generally understood ! and it is from such 
as these we are to select candidates for Confirma- 
tion! 

I will write again when I. have seen R. R. to- 
morrow. I send you a copy of a letter I have 
written him. 

To R. R. 

Dear R., 

I have been awake nearly all night think- 
ing about you ; and very early this morning, about 
half-past four, I got up to pray for you. I must 
see you to-morrow. You have made me more 
unhappy than I think I ever was before, but I 
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cannot think it is yet too late, if you will now 
throw yourself on God's mercy through Christ 
for pardon. All the trouble of mind will be as 
nothing, if I can once more rejoice in the hope 
that you are saved. 

May God have mercy on you. Do this one 
thing. Look in your Bible for Hebrews, vi. 4-9, 
and for 2 Peter, ii. 20 to the end ; and think then 
of the fearful danger you are in if you fall away 
from the Grace of God, and will not any longer 
be led by His Law. 

Think of the worm that never dieth, of the fire 
that shall never be quenched. Think what it 
must be to suffer the pains of hell for ever and 
ever. Think what it will be if you should be lost 
for ever, when Jesus Christ has died to save you ; 
and all because you will not let Him save the soul 
He died to win. 

I will give you some words from a sermon, that 
a lady who heard them sent me in a letter last 
week. The clergyman said: "Now a lad says, 
when he has just been working all day, his com- 
mon work, among the beasts : i Now I have done 
my work, nobody cares what I do. I have no 
particular place to go to, I will go and drink. 
Nobody cares for me more than the beasts, I may 
live like them.' But, my dear friend, there is One 
near you, sees you, cares for you, knows all your 
trials, loves you, watches over you ; and can you 
go and sin when He is near you ? Can you give 
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yourself up to temptation when He is close to you, 
grieving over you f " 



TO THE SAME CLERGYMAN. 

I went after breakfast to look for R., and most 
happily, I may say providentially, found him 
working in a garden alone. For nearly two hours 
I could make no impression on him, but I would 
not, could not, leave him thus; and God be 
thanked, he at last gave way, and made me a 
solemn promise, which may God give him grace 
to keep. I have seen another since, who had 
been his companion in sin, and I have only just 
returned home. ... If you knew all respecting 
R., and one or two others, you would not wonder 
much that I should be so shocked and grieved as 
to think for a time that there was no blessing on 
my work, and that it could not be the will of God 
that I should continue it. 

And what the agony of that thought was, you 
can perhaps partly, though not wholly, imagine. 
Robert has not deceived me, he never told me an 
untmth, or tried to make me think him better 
than he was. But before I ever knew him he had 
been given to vices, which I suppose when once 
they have got a power over anyone, he is in 
double danger of being ensnared at a future time, 
even though he may for long have apparently 
quite got the better of them. It is fearful to 
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see what a strong hold Satan gains in such 
cases. 

When arguing and pleading with R., both on 
Sunday evening and still more to-day, I did indeed 
seem to be struggling with a power quite in- 
vincible ; but I know that He that is in us, is 
stronger than he that is in the world, and so it 
proved. And if only R. does not now trust too 
much in his own strength to keep his promise and 
resolution — that is my only fear ; but he cannot 
have forgotten all he has known and felt of re- 
ligion, and may the Holy Spirit bring it to his 
remembrance now. 



A Letter to Same. 

September. 

As one sign R. R. is doing well now, he under- 
took to read a paper, (such as I sent you,) if he 
could find an opportunity, to some preparing for 
Confirmation, as I cannot talk to them during 
harvest except on Sundays — which is also the 
only day my father has for saying anything to 
them about Confirmation. 
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APPENDIX I. 



ADDRESS TO THE FARM SERVANTS AT C- 



ESPECIALLY TO THOSE WHO HAVE LATELY 
BEEN CONFIRMED. JULY, 1858. * 

I have so much to say to you, dear friends, and 
I wish 80 much to say it in the best way, that I 
have thought it safest to put it down in writing. 

Having, as you know, your good and happiness 
much at heart, I rejoiced that so many of you 
were willing to take on yourselves the solemn 
promises of Confirmation; for I was sure then, 
and am now, that you did so, really meaning by 
God's help to keep them ; but since then I have 
been grieved to find that instead of seeking the 
further grace you needed, in the way of Christ's 
own appointing, you sought it in a way of your 
own. My only comfort (and a great one) was, 
that it proved to me, beyond a doubt, that you 
were sincere in your desire to keep the promises 
you had made — to cast off the devil and all his 
works, to turn from the vain pride and follies of 
the world, and to overcome the sinful desires of 
our evil natures — and that you felt that God's 

* Alluded to page 106. 
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grace through Christ, for the pardon of sin, and 
the help of the Holy Spirit, were needful to enable 
you to do so. But feeling this, you ought to have 
turned all your thoughts to preparing yourselves 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, ordained by our Blessed Saviour 
Himself, for the strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls, or in other words for our growth in 
religion ; but neglecting it, you have taken a way 
of your own " to get religion," as some of you say. 

Had you understood that by going to be con- 
firmed, you had, of your own free will, declared 
yourselves joined members of the Church of Christ, 
which we are taught should be all one, and of 
which you had already been made members by 
Baptism, you would have answered, when asked 
to join a religious society, " I am already joined 
to the great society of believers in Christ," adding 
in the words of Scripture, " He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved." Is Christ divided ? 

You would have felt you had already bound 
yourselves to strive against sin by faith and 
prayer, and would not have doubted^ that by the 
grace of God through Jesus Christ, your past sins 
would be pardoned, and what help you further re- 
quired would be given you, by means of that Blessed 
Sacrament, of which all Christians are bound to 
partake, for the love of their Lord and Master. 

And now, may God be with me, that by Hie 
help and blessing I may be enabled to show you 
the way of truth more perfectly ; and may the 
Holy Spirit enlighten you, to see that in joining a 
sect, you were disobeying God's word, as I hope 
and believe you would not have done, had you 
understood it better. 
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You did it in ignorance, and I doubt not the 
gracious God will pardon it — nay, more ; if you 
are peeking Him, humbly trusting in His promises 
of mercy, you will be judged according to the 
light you have, even when you are wandering 
darkly from the right way, for want of better 
knowledge. 

" But (you will say) all the religious people we 
ever knew were brought in and joined ; it must be 
the right way." 

I am sorry to say that in this part of the 
country, it is too true, that nearly all the really 
religious among working people do join some such 
society or sect ; but I hope you do not doubt there 
are a great many religious people and real Chris- 
tians amongst the gentry, as well as amongst 
yourselves. 

You say it. is not in church, but only at your 
meetings, that people are ever converted. How, 
then, did they get their religion ? 

Perhaps you doubt that any of them are really 
religious. If so, I can only answer that you must 
be sadly wanting in the Christian charity that 
hopeth all things, believeth all things, and thinketh 
no evil, and too much like the Pharisees, who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
despised others. 

I say then, they can be truly religious, without 
joining any other sect or society ; and why is it 
they do not ? 

I will tell you. Tt is because of such texts as 
these : " That there be no schism in the body ;" 
" See that there be no divisions among you ;" and 
many other texts and whole chapters that teach 
the same thing. 
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You know that in Scripture, the Church of 

Christ, (that is, the great company of believers,) 

is called His Body, the body of which Christ is 

the Head, and ail Christians are members, that is, 

limbs or parts ; and we are told in Scripture that 

this body is to be all one, to be perfectly joined 

together, in one communion or fellowship, not split 

and rent and divided into sects, or societies, or 

divisions, by whatever names they may be called. 

Schism is an old Bible word, used also in the 

Prayer-Book, which means split or division. 

So those who make or join religious sects or 
societies, are going against God's Word, by divid- 
ing what He has said is to be all one body. 

I know their preachers are, for the most part, 

very pious men ; I do not wish to judge them ; 

but 1 know that all God commands men to observe 

is for their good, and even when they err from it 

through ignorance, though we may hope such 

error will not be set down against them as sin, we 

have reason to fear they will bring themselves, 

and those who follow them, into some trouble or 

danger, which they might have been spared, if they 

had better understood and followed the teaching 

of God's Word, and may even be the cause that 

some, not discerning the truth aright, may miss 

the way of salvation. 

Here are a few words from a tract I should like 
you all to read. " If it be said by the'SSpirit that 
there should be no schism in the body, and yet 
there is schism throughout the land, shall we not 
say plainly, there is sin amongst us, and in fearless 
love urge men, press them, beseech them, to put 
off this sin ? But what is to be done ? Who is 
to give way ? Into what body are all the different 
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bodies to join f Let me ask this by way of an- 
swering you ; from what body did all these differ- 
ent religious bodies spring? Which is the old 
Christian body? Was it not from the Church 
they all sprung ? Should they not therefore re- 
turn to it ?" 

And now, how are the members of Christ's Body 
to show that the love of Him is the bond of fellow- 
ship or communion, that makes them all one ? 

Hear what St. Paul says : — 

" The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the Communion of the Blood of Christ ? the bread 
which we break, is it not the Communion of the 
Body of Christ ?" 

Remember that Communion means fellowship, 
and that is why the Holy Sacrament is called the 
Communion. It is by this that Christians have 
fellowship one with another, obeying the dying 
command of their Lord and Master, that they 
should thus take bread and wine in remembrance 
of Him. " Take, eat ; this is My Body, which is 
given for you : this do in remembrance of Me." 
" Drink ye all of it ; do this, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of Me." 

How, then, shall those who love the Lord turn 
away and refuse to do what He has bid us to do 
in remembrance of Him, and of the bitter death 
He bore for us ? 

If a dying friend we loved begged us to do 
something in memory of him when he was gone, 
should we have the heart to refuse, and should we 
not think it base treatment of him not to do it? 
Would it not show we had forgotten him, had no 
longer a loving remembrance of him ? 

Or again, how shall those who love the Lord 
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say, " But we have the Lord's Supper at our own 
chapels." 

Is it by rending the Body of Christ, by divid- 
ing the Church, that they show their obedience to 
the command, " Love as brethren !" 

u But (say some) all are not worthy partakers ; 
-we cannot have fellowship with them." 

Let such a one take to himself Christ's words, 

" What is that to thee ? follow thou Me." Then 

let him ask himself whether he has repented him 

truly of every sin in his own life, in his dealings, 

his words, his temper, and is in all these ways 

walking as the redeemed of the Lord should walk, 

remembering that at best we are but unprofitable 

servants, and that the poor publican, who smote 

upon his breast and said, " God be merciful to me 

a sinner," was nearer to God than the proud 

Pharisee, who thanked God- that he was not as 

other men are. 

You will ask now, " What then would you have 
us do — break, and go back to our old ways ?" 
God forbid ! Far better indeed go on with the 
Primitives than that; but what I would ask of 
you all, most of all of you who have been con- 
firmed, is, to go back to the Church ; for did it 
never strike you that you were already joined to 
the Church by baptism, and that by joining another 
religious society you were making divisions, which 
God's Word forbids 1 And, more than that, I 
would ask you to join with us in the Holy Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ our Lord, 
obeying His own command, " This do in remem- 
brance of Me." 
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Specimen of Scripture Lessons. 

LESSON XXL 

JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 

When Jacob left Haran, Rachel had only 
one son, Joseph. She died not long after, 
when her second son, Benjamin, was born. 

We hear nothing of Isaac's joy when Jacob 
came back : he was very likely too old to 
know much about it. He was 180 years 
old when he died, and Jacob and Esau 
buried him. 

Most of Jacob's sons, when they were 
young men, seem to have been given to 
wicked ways, and Joseph, who was younger, 
and seems to have been always different, told 
his father what he heard of them. 

This was one thing for which they hated 
him, also because their father loved him best, 
and because of his dreams. 
READ GENESIS XXXVII. 

Reuben seems to have been less hard- 
hearted than the others, and when they 
wanted to kill Joseph, he persuaded them to 
cast him into a pit, meaning to come after- 
wards and take him out. When Reuben 
left them they did it, and then sat down to 
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eat bread, not caring for the fear and anguish 
of their poor young brother ; but many years 
after, when they were in grief and fear them- 
selves, their consciences told them of it. 
(Look at Genesis xlii. 21.) 

While they were eating, some merchants 
came by on their way to Egypt, and they 
sold Joseph to them. They did not know 
that in doing this, they were really helping 
to bring about what God had purposed, and 
had foretold to their great-grandfather. 

God had told Abraham, nearly 200 years 
before, that his seed should be 400 years in 
bondage in a land that was not theirs. 
(See Genesis xv. 13.) 

This was the land of Egypt, to which 
those to whom they had sold Joseph, were 
now taking him. How all the rest came 
about, we shall see, as the Bible story goes 
on, and shows us its 'meaning more and more. 

God did not forsake Joseph in his trouble. 
44 Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted;" and we may be sure that 
God comforted the pious Joseph, and after 
the first bitter grief and dread had past, he 
would be far happier than the cruel brothers 
who had sold him, and told their poor old 
father that an evil beast had devoured him, 
and thought no doubt they were pretty sure 
never to be found out. 
18 
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Sometimes in real life, or in books, we 
meet with things that bring to our minds 
something in the Bible, and help us to un- 
derstand it better. 

I will tell you something true and sad that 
has made me think of what those brothers 
of Joseph must have felt. 

A gentleman's son displeased his friends 
by marrying, when he was almost a boy, a 
girl still younger. He loved her very much 
at first, but soon found she was not so clever 
as he was, and did not understand or care 
for the things in books that he talked to her 
about. This made him angry, and he often 
said very unkind things to her. 

He had no religion, to help him to over- 
come wrong feelings, and unhappily she had 
not either, but she loved him very much, 
and his unkindness made her very unhappy. 

At last one day, after saying many wrong 
things, he went away from home, without 
telling her where he was going, or for how 
long a time; and she soon began to think 
he would never come back. 

In her great sorrow and trouble, if she had 
been like Joseph, and had prayed to God, 
we may be sure she would have found com- 
fort ; but she grew more and more unhappy, 
and at last, wild with grief, she drowned 
herself. 

When her husband heard of it, all the love 
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for her he once had came back. Gladly 
would he have given all he had to bring her 
to life again ; but it was too late then ; and 
years after, he said that the memory of her 
look and voice was like a ghost haunting 
him : wherever he was, whatever he was 
doing, it came back. He tried to forget 
her, and could not. 

Perhaps those whom he lived with knew 
nothing of this. Truly God can punish 
men's sins in ways the world about them 
knows nothipg of. 

If he had truly repented and turned to God, 
he might have found pardon and peace at 
last, as Joseph's brethren did : but he did 
not believe in Jesus Christ, and ten years 
after, when he was out at sea in a boat, he 
was himself drowned. 

Surely it should teach us to rule our 
spirits, when we see how bad passions get 
the better of men, and carry th^m on to do 
things which, when the passion is past, they 
cannot bear to remember. 

Those brothers did not care at the time 
how unhappy they made Joseph ; but when 
he was sold and gone, they knew not where, 
his look of anguish, and the way he had 
begged them not, and they would not hear, 
would often come back to them. 

They would try to forget him, and would 
find they could not. 
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SHORT PRAYERS FOR YOUNG MEN AND LADS 

IN FARM HOUSES. 

One of the disciples said, Lord, teach us to pray. 

Jesus said, When ye pray, say 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is m Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. And forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us 
from evil : for Thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

I. 

For one who has never been used to pray, or has 

left it off a long time. 



God be merciful to me a sinner. 

Lord what wilt Thou have me to do ? 

Show me Thy way, O Lord ; make Thy way 
plain before my face. 

O God, wash me from all my sins in my 
Saviour's blood, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
Fill me with the Holy Spirit, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. A men. 
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II. 

God, our Father in Heaven, teach me to 
know Thee, and to love Thee. 

Help me to wish and to do the things that are 
good and pleasing to Thee. 

Give me Thy grace, give me Thy Holy Spirit. 

We deserve nothing good from Thee ; but Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, gave His life for us, 
that we might be saved and pardoned. For His 
sake hear us, O God, our Father. Amen. 

III. 

O God, who knowest that without Thee our 
hearts are dark and dead, give me light and life, I 
pray Thee. 

Make me so to feel the love of Christ, that I 
may be ready to do all that He commands, and to 
bear all things for His sake. 

Make me such a true believer in Him, that I 
may be counted a child of God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

IV. 

O God, teach me so to know myself, that I may 
truly repent of my sins, and feel my need of Thy 
pardon, and know the great love of Christ in 
suffering for us, that my sins may be washed out 
by His Blood, and I may be made pure and holy 
in Thy sight, and fit to dwell with Thee in 
Heaven for evermore, through the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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V. 

In darkness and trouble of mind. 



O Heavenly Father, Thou hast promised that 
Thy Blessed Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter, shall guide us unto all truth. Let His 
blessed light, I pray Thee, shine into my sin- 
darkened soul, and more and more convert me 
unto Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

VI. 

Grant, O Heavenly Father, that all we hear 
and read may, by Thy Holy Spirit's power, raise 
our souls from the deadness of sin to holiness and 
life, from the love of earthly things, to find our 
happiness in loving and serving Thee, doing the 
things that Thou wouldest have us do, and grow- 
ing more and more fit to dwell with Thee for 
evermore, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

VII. 

Prayer for Confirmation Day, and ever after. 



O Heavenly Father, grant me Thy help and 
strength for the battle of life, that I may have 
grace to arm myself with faith and prayer, and the 
Spirit's sword, which is the Word of God, and 
fight manfully against the temptations of this evil 
world, in the strength of Him who died to save 
us, and rose again, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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VIII. 

In troubles of Hiis world. 



Merciful God, help me, I pray Thee, to take 
all that Thou orderest for me as from Thy 
fatherly Hand, and see Thy loving kindness in it 
all, that being brought near unto Thee, and casting 
all my care upon Thee, my soul may be filled with 
such sweetness and joy, as shall be better than 
riches of this world ; and so make Thy face to 
shine on me, that I may rejoice in Thy goodness 
towards me, and in Thee, O Father, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 



IX. 

Wlien tempted to anger. 



Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and 
keep the door of my lips. 

May the Christ-like love to God and man, that 
Thy Holy Spirit gives, overcome the sinful spirit 
of strife within me, and rise above it, for Jesus' 
sake. Amen. 



When tempted by evil thoughts. 



O God, make clean my heart within me, and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. 
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When surrounded by temptation*. 

From drunkenness, fbcmcatkm, and all other 
deadly ain, good Lord, deliver ae. 



Grant to me, gracious Lord, the precious gifts 
of Thy Holy Spirit— FEAR, that I may not dare 
to sin against Thee — LOVE, that I may delight 
to serve Thee— KNOWLEDGE, that I may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesas Christ, 
whom Thou hast eent-^STRENGTH, that I may 
stand against the temptations of the worid, the 
flesh, and the devil— WISDOM, that I may 
ohoose the better part, that shall not be taken 
from me, and trusting in Thy promises through 
Jesus Christ, may find a home in Heaven at last. 
Amen, 

XL 

Prayer when there is much rain in harvest. 



Comfort, O Lord, the hearts of those thy 
servants who are now in fear and trouble, lest 
their year's care and outlay and labour should be 
lost. 

Grant to those that trust in Thee, such peace 
within, that earthly loss shall to them be heavenly 
gain. Soften the hearts of the hardened, and turn 
tnera unto Thee, that, pardoned and accepted 
through Christ our Lord, we all may have peace 
with Thee, and be made partakers of the riches of 
Thy grace here, and eternal life hereafter, through 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 
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On the Lord?* Prayer. 



Our Lord gave us this prayer in His Sermon on 
the Mount ; and again, when His disciples said at 
another time, " Lord, teach us to pray," He taught 
them the same prayer. 

OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEA- 
VEN. When we say these words, our hearts 
should warm to think of the fatherly love' of the 
great God for us His sinful creatures. 

God hates sin, and by sin we make Him our 
enemy ; but Jesus Christ bore the punishment of 
sin for us, to make us friends with God, and for 
His sake God will own us as His children, if we 
will come to Him as to a father. 

HALLOWED BE THY NAME. Hallowed 
means, kept holy. God will not hear our prayers 
unless we mean what we pray. In those words 
we pray that we and all men may honour God's 
Holy Name. We cannot mean this, if we dis- 
honour God ourselves, either by making sport of 
holy things, or by swearing. 

THY KINGDOM COME. That is, may all 
the world be more and more Thy kingdom, all 
people Thy people, and honour and serve and obey 
Thee as their King. 

THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH AS 
IT IS IN HEAVEN. May we and all men do 
Thy holy will on earth, as the angels do in Heaven. 
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We should pray this with all our hearts, at all 
times ; and in time of trouble we should say, 
u Thy will be done," remembering how our Saviour 
prayed in His time of darkest trouble, " Father, 
if Thou be willing, remove this cup from me; 
nevertheless not my will, but Thine be done :" and 
there appeared an angel unto Him from Heaven, 
strengthening Him. So will the Lord strengthen 
all true believers, who seek Him in time of sorrow 
and trouble, saying from their hearts, " Thy will 
be done." 

In all this first part of the Lord's Prayer, it is 
nothing for ourselves, or for this life, that we pray 
for. We pray that God's Name may be kept 
holy, that all men may serve and obey Him as 
their King, and His will be done in all the earth. 
So the Gospel teaches us to seek first the kingdom 
of God, and all other needful things shall be added 
unto us. Our Lord knoweth that we have need 
of these things ; but we must seek the kingdom of 
God first, and then pray, 

GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD, remembering that all we have is God's 
gift, and that we daily need not only bread for 
our bodies, but grace for our souls ; for, as our 
bodies would perish if we had no food, so would 
our souls without God's grace, and in these words 
we pray for all things needful both for our souls 
and bodies. 

FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES, AS 
WE FORGIVE THEM THAT TRESPASS 
AGAINST US- In these words we declare to 
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God that as we ask for pardon of our sins, so do 
we forgive all who may sin against us. To say 
this while we have hate and anger in our hearts 
against any who have done us wrong, is a mockery 
or God, who knows all our thoughts, and says, 
u If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses." 

LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, 
BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL. Much 
need have we all to pray this every day. We 
know not what temptations may come in our way ; 
we have no strength in ourselves, and without 
God's grace may be led into sin, that may end in 
dragging down our souls to hell. They are indeed 
living in fearful danger^ who are living without 
prayer. 

THINE IS THE KINGDOM, THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY, FOR EVER AND 
EVER. AMEN. In these words we end our 
prayer, with giving glory to God, and owning 
that He only is King over all, for ever and ever. 
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